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DISCI PUXE  i.'<  the  ^reat  end  of  eleinentarv  teaching.  Hut 
discipline  must  Ik*  directed  t<»  the  highest  attuiiiahle  objects. 
Drill  f«»r  drill's  sake  is  all  very  well.  Hut  if  drill  can  l)e  made  tt> 
secure  mental  discipline  and  afford  elementary  instruction  in  .some 
useful  branch,  its  usefuhu'ss  is  doubled.  Historical  teaching  in  the 
elementary  school  must  then  Ik*  frVxf  a  drill,  and  xeromllt/  ifshould 
Ik*  the  tbundationon  which  to  build  sul)se([uent  teaching  in  history. 

In  order  t<*  secure  mental  disci[)line  we  must  endeavor  to  train  not 
a  single  faculty  but  all  the  facidties  of  the  mind.  There  is  an  idea  ^ 
abroad  that  the  only  faculty  worth  training  is  the  reasoning  fac- 
tdty.  W  e  hear  all  the  time  the  injunction  :  “  Teach  the  pupil  to 

think."  No  one  can  advocate  this  more  strongly  than  I.  But 
thought  is  not  the  only  ftinction  of  the  hndn.  Least  of  all  is  it  the 
first.  We  must  lK*gin  by  teaching  facts.  VVe  must  then  incul¬ 
cate  the  habit  of  comparison  l)etween  facts  and  ol)servation  of  tlie 
relations  (»f  facts.  Having  reached  this  j)oint  we  must  })roceed  to 
infer  from  those  ol>served,  similarities,  differences  and  relations; 
the  coimlusions  give  us  new  concepts.  And  thirdly,  we  must  train 
the  recognitive  faculty  by  which  the  child  will  Ik?  able  to  recall 
l)oth  the  facts  taught  and  the  inferences  drawn.  In  order  to  do 
this  the  will  must  lx*  stimulated,  by  frecjiient  drill,  to  command 
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and  hold  the  attention  so  that  tlie  intellect  may  promptly  res})ond 
to  any  draft  made  upon  it.  Now  history  is  firet  a  great,  storehouse 
of  facts.  The  teaching  of  history  must  l)e  begun  by  teaching 
facts,  not  inferences.  Philosophical  formula?  robl)ed  of  all  peison- 
ality  should  never  l)e  taught  as  elementary  history;  and  facts  once 
taught  should  l)e  so  taught  as  to  l)e  readily  recalled.  Yes,  the 
facts  of  history  must  Ik?  memorized.  Thus,  Columbus  iis  he  a|>- 
pears  ujK)n  the  stage  of  histn-y  is  a  fact.  That  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  America  is  an  im}K)rtint  fact.  That  Columbus  discovered 
America  on  the  12th  day  of  Octol)er,  1492,  is  also  an  inn)ortint 
fact.  Growing  out  of  this  central  event  in  the  life  of  Columbus, 
the  man,  his  work  and  his  circumstances  all  l)ecome  important. 

Now  there  is  an  idea  which  is  quite  [)revalent  that  elementary 
teaching  should  aj)e  the  metho(Ls  of  the  impressionist  schof)l  of 
painting  —  that  an  effect  should  Ik?  i)roduced  upon  the  mind  not 
by  accurately  dniwing  in  every  dettiil  of  the  picture  but  by  a  hurried 
series  of  daul)s  of  color  which  from  a  distiince  produce  the  general 
effect  of  truth.  I  am  wholly  o})jM)sed  to  any  such  method  of  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching.  Like  anatomy,  history  has  a  l)ony  framewoik, 
a  framework  fully  ossified  and  strongly  knit  together.  We  want 
to  know  when  and  where  Columbus  wjus  Imuii  ;  who  his  parents 
were  ;  what  their  occiqwtion ;  what  his  early  training  ;  how  and 
when  he  embraced  the  idea  of  a  western  voyage  ;  what  were  the 
conditions  under  which  he  l)egan  the  voyage  ;  what  the  circum- 
stences  of  his  voyage  ;  its  residts ;  its  influence  ujMin  the  times  ; 
his  sul)sequent  career ;  and  how  his  life  influenced  the  world. 
These  facts  reduced  to  al)solute  accuracy  should  lx*  taught  speci- 
flcally,  and  they  should  l)e  committed  to  memory.  In  the  future 
the  child  with  a  well  trained  memory  will  have  no  difliculty  in 
building  up  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  world  and  man’s  histoiy’  in 
it  from  the  various  infonnation  which  will  gather  round  the  im- 
jMUtant  jioints  which  he  luis  stored  up  in  his  memory.  Thus,  let 
us  say  he  has  the  date  144(3  jus  the  birth  of  Columbus,  and  the  date 
1492  JUS  tluit  of  the  discovery  of  America.  After  j)  while  in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  England  his  attention  is  calle<l  to  the  bril- 
lijint  cjimpaigns  of  Henry  V,  of  Ljincaster,  in  France  and  he  remem- 
lx?i-s  that  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  one  of  the  men  who  led  the 
way  for  Columbus,  wjus,  like  Prince  ILd,  the  grandson  of  old  .lohn 
of  Gaunt.  He  reads  his  Shakesjjeare  Jind  rememlK*rs  tluit  Falstaff 
WJis  a  contemporary  of  the  great  discoverer.  As  he  traces  the 
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history  of  tlie  Wai^s  of  the  Roses,  ending  in  tlie  seating  of 
Heniy  VII  on  the  throne,  he  remarks  the  cliaracter  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  in  England  for  her  period  of  discoveiy.  Crossing  over  into 
Prance  he  finds  a  shattered  kingdom  and  comprehends  why  France 
wiis  so  slow  to  enter  upon  voyages  of  discovery.  Coming  into 
Spain  he  remarks  that  it  was  in  January,  1492,  that  the  bust  Moor¬ 
ish  king  breathed  his  bust  sigh  jus  he  took  his  bust  long  glance 
over  the  l)eautiful  land  of  (Irenadji,  wlien  the  triumphant  Spjwiiard 
sprejid  his  l)jinnei-s  over  the  fjiir  city  which  for  seven  hundred  yeai-s 
(circa  780 — 1492)  laid  Ijeen  lost  to  Christendom.  He  readily  sees 
in  this  great  triumjjh  the  immediate  cjiuse  for  the  sujjport  given  to 
Columbus  and  is  jd)le  to  undemtand  how  it  was  that  Spain  sent  so 
mjiny  adventurous  characters,  trained  in  the  Moorish  wars  and  then 
relejused  from  occuijation,  to  America.  Pjissing  into  Italy  he  finds 
that  at  this  time  the  Italijin  republics  which  had  pjissed  through  a 
brilliant  career  were  sinking  under  civil  wai-s  jind  l)ecoming  Ji 
prey  to  foreign  countries.  He  l)egins  to  undei-stjind  why  it  was 
thjit  the  once  jiroud  republic  of  (lenoa  sent  ('olumhus  to  honor 
Spjiin,  and  Florence  her  Americus  Vesjjuccius  to  honor  Portugal, 
and  Venice  her  CalMJts  to  honor  England.  The  Italian  sailoi-s, 
lK)ldestand  l)est  of  seamen,  scattered  by  the  Ihdian  misfortunes  of 
the  (biy  are  seen  sailing  for  every  other  mition  jind  the  peculiarity 
of  Columbus  sailing  in  a  Spjinish  ship  cejuses  to  l)e  remarkjihle. 

It  is  necessary  that  all  of  these  facts,  circumstances  and  condi¬ 
tions  sludl  l)e  memorized.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  shall  l)e  mere 
learning  by  rote,  hut  I  do  mean  that  names  and  dates,  not  few  hut 
many,  must  l)e  committed  to  memory,  and  this  for  two  rejisons  ; 
fimt,  what  is  mere  childish  memorizing  l)ecomesa  habit,  jind  where 
tlie  child  once  learned  by  rote  he  afteiAvards  learns  by  instinct.  If 
there  is  one  thing  aliove  another  that  is  annoying  in  an  historical 
work  it  is  a  scarcity  of  dates.  We  want  not  merely  years,  hut 
months,  and  days  iMith  of  the  month  and  of  the  week,  and  often 
half  the  tale  is  left  untold  if  the  hour  of  the  day  is  not  mentioned. 
Who  can  undei’stand  the  luittle  of  Waterloo,  for  instance,  if  he  is 
not  told  that  a  shower  delayed  the  movement  of  Napoleon's 
ailillery  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  that  memoridile  18th 
day  of  June,  when  he  pro})osed  to  advance  his  hatteries  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning?  This  looking  for  sjiecific  statements  of 
time  is  a  part  of  the  habit  of  having  a  menhd  picture  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  accompanying  any  given  act.  Just  as  the  mathematician 
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tiluls  iminlH'is  flomieiit  the  hisluiiaii  liiids  dates.  So  it  is  with  the 
lawyer  with  regard  to  cases,  lie  wants  not  only  j)rinci))les 
t‘ite<l,  hut  he  wants  the  name  of  the  ease  in  wliich  the  juineiple  was 
so  laid  down.  .Many  ycning  lawyei's  think  it  a  haidship  to  commit 
t(»  memory  hy  name  a  few  hundred  cases  and  yet  they  learn  in  ex- 
j)erience  that  a  certain  nundH*rof  cases  are  of  snch  jj^reat  importance 
that  they  must  constantly  Ik*  cited  hy  name.  'Die  same  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  teachinj^  of  dates. 

(Jf  coui-se  this  is  fundamental,  piimarv.  elementary.  The  out(‘ry 
against  dates  arose  not  U'canse  dates  are  unessential  hut  In'cause 
mttliino  l(ut  dates  was  taught  in  an  earlier  day.  We  want  to  teach 
facts  first.  In  history  the  older  of  time  is  of  the  first  im[)ortance. 
W  e  want  to  teach  them,  first,  when  a  thin^  ha})pened;  then  how  it 
happened.  This  involves  tlie  jdace  where,  that  is  to  say,  the 
<Teo^raphy  in  its  broadest  sense,  including  the  peiNonnelle  of  the 
actoi*s  introducing  us  to  such  imjuiries  as  those  (»f  race,  education, 
iiocial  relations,  personal  apjtearance — including  dress,  etc.  In 
connecti»)n  Avith  (’olnmhus  we  consider,  fii-st,  that  he  was  an 
Italian.  .Inst' liere  we  geneially  must  contend  against  the  im})res- 
sion  made  up(»n  children  hy  the  Italians  with  whom  they  are  thrown 
in  daily  contact.  In  the  next  place,  we  notice  that  Colnmhus  came 
of  a  family  of  woolH*omlH*rs  and  in  that  connection  ohserve  that 
wool-<*omhing  was  an  lionorahle  trade  carried  on  hy  a  l  ich  guild  in  tla* 
repnhlican  city  of  (ieiioa,  and  that  Colnmhus  had  some  educational 
adA'antages  and  very  ])rohahlv  for  a  time  studied  in  the  Fniversity 
of  I’aA'ia,  Our  attention  is  then  called  to  the  difference  in  dress  of 
four  hundred  years  ago,  and  particnlarly  to  the  hahit  of  all  people 
ulioA'e  a  ceitain  station  of  almost  hahitually  AAcaring  arms  and 
urmor,  so  that  Avheii  Columhns  draws  his  sAvord,  for  instance,  he  is 
not  nece.ssarily  either  a  soldier  or  expecting  to  fight,  hut  flourishing 
his  sAA'ord  much  as  a  gentleman  Avould  AA  .ive  his  cane  at  the  piesent 
day,  and  Avlieii  he  doffs  his  helmet  it  is  no  more  than  the  hiking  off 
of  a  dress  hat  in  any  ceremony  of  to-day. 

When  AA'e  have  consiilered  all  of  the  n‘x  iifittne.  as  the  hiAvyer 
calls  them,  the  attendant  circumstances  of  any  event,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  j»oint  out.  even  to  the  youngest  children,  the  Wliji  ;  tracing 
the  cau.ses  Avhich  led  up  to  the  eA'ent.  And  also  the  results,  shoAV- 
ing  hoAv  jirofoundly  such  an  event  as  the  disiaivery  of  America 
affected  the  AA'orld.  Thus  ('olumhus  did  not  originate  the  idea  of 
finding  Asia  hy  a  AA'esterly  voyage.  It  was  the  common  property 
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of  his  a^e.  The  lettei's  of  Toscanelli  are  the  ])est  suinmary  of  the 
views  which  Coluinlms  emla-aced.  And  Columbus  referred  to  them 
among  other  things  jus  the  ha.sis  of  liis  view.  lie  Jicted  on  tlie 
soundest  judgment  of  the  l)est  informed  crmtemporaries.  His 
praise  is  due  to  his  having  acted.  As  faith  without  works  is  dead, 
so  the  faith  of  his  predecessors  and  contenujoraries  wjis  l)arren  of 
results.  But  Ck)lumbus  gave  the  world  a  new  hemisphere.  Now 
these  fjicts,  circumstjinces  and  conditions  must  l)e  taught  in  this 
order:  We  must  teach  the  fact — fimt,  its  time,  then  its  place, 
and  then  its  circumstjinces,  Jind  then  we  must  build  from  fact  to 
fact,  from  event  to  event,  from  period  to  jjeriod  by  jis  close  and 
well-connected  a  cluiin  jis  possible.  But  what  we  want  in  our  ele- 
raentiiy  teaching  is  solid  facts,  well  memorized,  jind  not  too  much 
speculation  and  inference.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  average 
tejicher  I  nuiy  sjifely  say  that  elementary-school  conclusions  of  a 
speculative  chanicter  have  generjilly  to  lie  unlearned,  the  principal 
rejuson  l)eing  tluit  historical  writei’s  rather  than  historians  are  relied 
on  in  most  cjuses  by  the  teacher.  In  my  lectures  in  college  on  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States  I  am  absolutely 
unable  to  jnoceed  if  the  students  do  not  Jilready  know  When, 
Where  jind  Why  the  Mayflower  came  to  America,  the  English 
settled  in  Virginia  ;  the  Dutch  in  New  York,  and  so  on ;  when  the 
vjirious  colonial  governments  cjime  into  lieing,  what  wjis  their  char- 
Jicter,  Jind  who  were  the  importint  govenioi's,  Jind  wluit  their  prin¬ 
cipal  public  Jicts  were,  and  so  on.  It  is  jill  very  well  for  a  l)oy  to 
know  the  difference  l)etween  the  lloundhejid  of  Mjissjichusetts  and 
the  Cjivalier  of  Virginiji,  but  what  good  purpose  does  it  serve  if  he 
cjinnot  explain  why  the  Roundhejid  settled  in  Massjichusetts  and 
why  the  (’avjilier  in  Virginia,  jind  how  cjin  he  explain  this  if  he  does 
not  know  the  djite  of  the  settlement  ?  Let  us  have  facts,  jind  facts 
backed  up  ly  djites  ;  lieing  (juite  sure  tluit  where  these  things  are 
thoroughly  known  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  find  their 
ajjplicjition ;  while,  if  mere  formulae  are  taught  we  Jire  likely  to 
have  Ji  stcjidily  hiding  impre.ssion. 
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Tj^DWARI)  TURING  was  an  educational  pioneer.  He  was  one 
of  tlie  first  to  note  the  contrast  Ixitween  culture  and  cram¬ 
ming.  In  his  great  work  as  Headniiister  of  Ui)j)ingham  School 
(England),  he  demonstrated  that  the  mind  is  an  intellectual  pow¬ 
er  to  Ixi  trained,  not  a  truck  to  l)e  loaded. 

As  lie  entered  ujion  liis  work  as  an  educator,  he  was  eager  to 
perform  the  experiment  of  managing  lK)ys  by  wooing  rather  than 
hy  wliipping,  and  to  illustrate  before  the  world  the  idea  that  juve¬ 
nile  minds  are  not  knowledge-sliojis,  to  lie  stuffed  with  mental  fur¬ 
niture,  ready  made  hy  theii'  instructoi’s.  Thring  was  also  aglow 
witli  enthusiasm  to  prove  that  the  cliief  object  of  a  great  school  is 
“strength  of  mind  and  character,  and  that  any  [irocess  tliat  contri¬ 
butes  to  give  this  kind  of  strength  is  true,  even  though  little 
knowledge  is  gained  by  it.” 

Tims  he  em])h;isi7,ed  training  as  the  object  of  true  education.  Mere 
knowledge  was  made  tributary  to  that  end.  “  Education.”  says 
Thring,  “means  training  for  life;  life,  not  lessons,  is  what  has  to 
be  dealt  with,  or  lessons  only  so  far  as  they  inspii-it  life,  enrii-h  it 
and  give  it  new  powei's.  Nothing  can  lie  said  Indore  the  distinc¬ 
tion  lietween  the  i^tronij  mind  and  the  ntuffel  mind,  between  tniiii- 
imj  and  mf/a,  is  thoroughly  recognized.  A  teacher  is  not  a  [tarrot- 
master,  not  a  truck-loa<ler  at  a  goods  station.  A  teacher's  objei  t 
is  not  to  load  up  his  pupil  with  facts,  but  to  train  him  how  to  get 
facts  for  himself.  The  teacher's  aim  is  to  create  producing  pow¬ 
er.”  One  of  the  highest  functions  of  an  instructor  is  to  impart 
himself  to  his  jaijiils  ;  to  enkindle  in  their  minds  his  enthusiasm, 
and  to  make  contagious  his  own  scholarly  habits.  In  the  Ui)i)ing- 
ham  school,  every  student  was  enthused  with  the  burning  desire 
of  their  master  to  illustrate  the  idea  that  education  is  not  cram¬ 
ming  for  an  examination,  but  training  for  life. 

In  the  execution  of  his  high  design,  Thring  employed  model 
methods.  He  was  determined  that  the  boys  should  do  their  own 
thinking.  Sometimes  he  would  startle  a  dull  lad  with  Socratic 
queries,  l)eginning  thus, — 
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“  Wluit  have  you  got  sticking  up  between  your  shouldere  ?  ” 

“  My  head.” 

“  Quite  sure  it  is  not  a  turnip?” 

“■  Oh,  yes  ;  quite.  ” 

Why,  what  is  the  difference  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  a  head  thinks  and  a  turnip  does  not.  ” 

And  so  tlie  pupil  would  be  led  into  an  independent  mental  pro¬ 
cess. 

People  are  ever  ready  to  shirk  thinking  ;  they  will  buy  manuals, 
read  “  Review  of  Reviews  ”,  attend  lectures,  consult  editorials,  re 
ject  weighty  books  and  in  every  other  possible  manner  dodge  the- 
iiecessity  of  mental  effort,  and  pay  othem  to  do  the  thinking  for 
them.  This  same  indolence  of  mind  characterizes  youth ;  they 
will  not  think  excej)!  under  pressure  or  when  stimulated  l)y  a 
<iuickening  spirit.  The  educator,  who  is  a  genius  has  a  creative 
soul.  He  touches  the  inner  springs  of  being  and  starts  the 
thought-i)roducing  powers.  His  pupils  will  acquire  the  art  of  ac¬ 
curate  observation,  and  will  ])ossess  the  power  of  communicating  to 
others  their  impressions  in  clear-mit  English.  As  one  object  witli 
'I'liring  was  to  stimulate  independent  mental  effort,  lie  strenuously 
opposed  the  prominence  given  to  lectures  in  modern  educational 
methods.  The  object  of  the  lecturer  is  to  communicate  know¬ 
ledge  ;  he  has  stuffed  himself  with  facts  and  his  aim  is  to  stuff'  his 
students.  The  true  teacher  deals  not  so  much  with  Inioks  as  with 
minds.  “  He  is  a  trainer,  not  a  truck-loader,  ”  says  Thring.  “  The 
lecturer  is  like  a  ready-made  clothes  shop.  His  knowledge  must 
lie  cut  into  the  most  acceptable  manner.  This  requires  much  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Ixiok  to  lie  comniunieated  and  an  effective  delivery, 
but  when  done  it  is  done.  The  lecturer  leaves  his  audience  and 
they  leave  him.  It  is  in  this,  that  the  difference  lies  between 
teacher  and  lecturer,  lietween  taught  and  lielectured.  The  teacher 
makes  the  taught  do  the  work,  and  occupies  himself  in  showing 
them  how  to  do  it.  His  work  is  to  direct,  suggest,  inspirit.  The 
lecture  is  clear-cut,  lieautifully  connected,  yet  avoiding  all  close 
and  lalxirious  exactness.  Teaching  takes  any  shape,  is  fragmen¬ 
tary,  disregards  all  precise  plan,  jonvided  that  a  close,  lalxirious, 
and  exact  exercise  of  mind  is  the  result.  The  lecturer  does  the 
work  and  goes.  The  teacher  makes  his  pupils  work,  and  stamls 
or  falls  by  what  they  do.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  teacher  and 
the  lecturer  represent  two  opposite  poles ;  there  is  an  antagonism  in 
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princi{)le  Iretween  a  j^ubject  put  foilli  attractively,  when  the  master 
does  the  work  and  the  tlisciple  listens,  and  the  problem  of  a  dull 
mind  solved  and  donnant  faculties  roused  to  efficient  poweiN,  when 
the  disciple  does  the  work  anrl  the  disciple's  mind  is  the  subject* 
and  the  teacher  is  a  practitioner  on  mind." 

Enteitiiining  such  views,  Thrinp^  rejected  the  current  dictum 
that  knowledge  is  |)ower,  and  he  l)elieved  that  true  force  resided  in 
the  culture  of  the  mind.  That  which  he  sought  to  produce  was 
power  in  one’s  self.  Often  the  minds  of  pupils  are  so  crammed  as 
to  render  impassible  any  independent  intellectual  effort. 

Dickens’  character,  old  “  Squeeres  "  had  at  least  one  good  educa¬ 
tional  idea  ;  he  insisted  upon  the  Ixrys  putting  in  practice  all  the 
information  received.  The  tyrant-imister  would  write  h-o-r-s-e  on  the 
l)oard  and  then  a  shivering  lad  would  he  despatched  to  the  stall  to 
groom  the  old  nag  and  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
And  b-o-t-a-n-y  wius  written  on  the  lM>ard  and  some  Smike  or  Nich¬ 
olas  was  hustled  off  to  the  garden  to  weed  the  lx*ets  and  cabbages 
and  thus  get  in  touch  with  nature.  A  gigantic  evil  in  the  modern 
.school  consists  in  this, —  the  teacher  does  the  work  and  the  i)Upil 
Is  simply  receptive. 

Tilling  made  a  great  specialty  of  develojiing  a  magniticent  man¬ 
hood. .  His  students  had  resources  in  them.selves.  It  was  one  of 
the  moulding  jirinciples  of  his  life  to  get  iiiHule  his  Iniys,  for  he  re¬ 
garded  this  as  the  only  means  by  which  mind  could  lie  reached  and 
true  success  attained.  He  says,  “  d'he  kettle  lid,  on  or  off,  and  the 
pumper  give  a  very  true  picture  of  moilern  theory  and  practice. 
I'umjiing  in  knowledge  is  not  education.  The  Teacher  and  the 
Trainer  has  to  make  his  piqiil  strong,  and  skilful  iii  himself. 
Pumping  and  lieing  pumjied  on,  is  not  teaching  and  Iniing  taught. 
The  shut  mind  defies  all  such  attempts  to  reach  it.  Nothing  can 
lie  done  so  long  as  the  lid  remains  on.  Hut  why  do  the  kettles 
keep  the  lid  on?  Because  they  do  not  Indieve  in  the  deluge.  No 
skill  can  reach  a  lioy  who  does  not  Indieve  in  the  value  of  what  he 
is  doing.  Whit  then  is  te idling?  If  teaching  means  calling  out 
dormant  faculties  and  strengthening  minds,  it  is  obvious  that  pump¬ 
ing  indiscriminately  on  a  class,  though  tiie  veritable  waters  of 
Helicon  lie  pumped,  is  not  teaching.  Mind  Ts  the  teacher's  subject. 
He  must  lie  able  t<i  deal  with  mind.  The  timt  thought  of  a  teacher 
must  lie  that  he  has  to  teach.  "  'riiring  entertained  the  idea  that 
if  an  instructor  Iiad  no  more  than  twenty-tive  students,  lie  could 
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have  a  personal  interest  in  each.  He  knew  tliat  bo3's  are  not  defi¬ 
cient  in  ability  but  are  usuallj"  lacking  the  willingness  to  learn,  and 
like  every  genius  he  had  a  ([uickening  spirit  and  could  thrill  with 
life  dormant  faculties.  A  mere  pedant  j)edagogue  could  teach 
rules ;  he  could  arouse  the  whole  inner  l)eing. 

Tliring  was  a  thorough  l)eliever  in  what  Chalmers  called,  “  the 
expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection.”  He  emphasized  the  vast 
difference  l)etween  a  prison  and  a  school.  It  is  safer  to  trust  lx)3"s 
too  much  than  too  little.  The  prison  sj'stem  of  education  ma}'^ 
produce  big  block  heads,  all  of  the  same  dull  uniformity,  but  when 
lads  are  loved,  and  trusted  and  won,  the\'  “  can  be  relied  on  to  do 
right  in  sight  and  out  of  sight,  from  having  right  in  themselves.” 
Ther«  is  onlj'  one  wa}'  t<i  make  people  lovel}'  and  that  is  to  love 
them.  The  teacher  who  is  perfectly  jui^t  can  at  times  be  severe, 
3"et  retain  the  affection  of  his  students.  The  public  opinion  prev¬ 
alent  in  a  school  can  be  utilized  as  a  great  power  in  discipline.  When 
there  was  some  misdemeanor,  Thring  would  say,  “  Now,  I  am  not 
going  to  waste  words  upon  A  and  H.  I  hold  the  whole  schooi. 
res})onsible  for  these  wrong  things.  An^^  society  can  put  dowji 
offences,  if  it  chooses.”  Sometimes  when  an  offence  was  known 
to  have  occurred  among  the  boys  of  a  particular  department,  all  in 
that  section  were  for  a  week  excluded  from  the  cricket  field  and 
compelled  to  take  their  exercise  walking  two  and  two  attended  Iw  a 
master.  When  anything  wrong  occurred  Thring  did  not  ask  “  who 
did  it  ?  ”  but  “  who  were  there  ?  The  punishment  was  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  whole  section  as  guiltj'.  He  would  say,  “  I  don’t 
know  who  the  offenders  are,  and  I  don’t  want  to  know.  They 
would  not  have  done  it,  if  the  rest  of  you  disliked  it  enough.” 
And  thus  this  model  master  l)elieved  in  collective  punishment  for 
individual  offences. 

'riius  all  the  l)oys  were  anxious  to  })reveut  misdemeaiioi's,  or  all 
would  l)e  punished  if  evil  occurred.  Public  opinion  in  the  school 
thus  became  healthy  and  helpful.  With  all  the  force  of  his  being. 
Tilling  would  denounce  every  form  of  che{iting,  such  as  the  use  of 
a  “  crib.”  When  anything  of  the  kind  wa.-i  discovered  he  would  say, 
“  A  veiy'  disgraceful  thing  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  ;  two  of 
you  have  lieen  cheating  at  work.  I  mean  the  school  to  know  what 
I  think  of  this  thing.  I  hold  that  to  cheat  a  master  is  inexpressibly 
bas(*.  I  know  the  mean  things  you  sa\'  to  yourselves,  some  of  you, 
in  your  mean  hearts  about  its  Ijeing  natural  to  boys,  and  ‘  the}'  all 
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do  it  at  other  schools,’  and  the  rest  of  that  pitiful  talk.  But  we 
are  not  ‘other  schools.’  There  have  been  times  when  schools  were 
like  prisons,  and  there  was  some  wretched  kind  of  excuse  for 
cheating  your  jailors.  But  you  don’t  live  in  a  prison  here.  We 
make  your  life  free  and  pleasant.  We  trust  you.  We  make  it 
easy  to  live  a  true  life,  and  then  you  turn  traitors  to  truth.  Now, 
which  you  will !  The  prison,  or  the  free  life  of  true  society.” 
Thus  Thring  put  moral  ozone  into  the  atmos[)here  of  the  school. 
To  raise  individuals  he  raised  the  tone  of  the  whole  school.  He 
was  an  athlete  and  often  entered  into  the  sports  of  the  l)ovs.  He 
had  a  gift  of  wit.  Once  when  addressing  the  lads  on  education  he 
remarked  that  he  would  teach  them  some  lessons  in  mattei-s  of 
discipline  illustiated  by  wood  cuts.  When  some  one  remarked 
to  him  that  a  cerUiin  2)reacher  was  dry,  “  Dry  I  ”  exclaimed  Thring, 
•*  Why,  my  good  fellow,  brick-<lust  is  butter  to  liim.”  Sucli  a 
master  and  the  boys  did  not  constitute  two  })arties,  they  were  one. 
His  great  distinction  was  that  he  instituted  self-government:  by  a 
healthy  growth  liis  lH)ys  lx*came  thoughtful,  uinight  men.  'I'heir 
education  2)rej)ared  them  for  actual  life. 

“  He  made  men  seers,  young  dreamers  to  desire 
The  one  thing  good— to  do  the  one  thing  right; 

He  cast  truth's  heart  into  the  fiercest  fight, 

And  bade  us  battle  and  never  tire; 

He  kindled  hope,  he  set  dead  faith  afire, 

Gave  workers  will,  filled  eyes  with  love  and  sight, 

And,  by  the  lamp  of  service,  thro’  the  night 
Led  learning  from  the  ruts  and  from  the  mire. 

Not  praise  nor  scorn,  not  riches,  honor,  fame, 

Could  tempt  his  hand  a  moment  from  the  plough. 

Nor  the  world-deafening  clamor  of  the  daws 
Pecking  about  the  ploughshare  harm  his  cause ; 

Let  others  reap — he  claimed  to  serve  and  sow — 

And  as  he  toiled,  the  Lord  of  Harvest  came.” 


HOME  EDUCATION. 


E.  P.  POWELL,  CLIXTON,  N.  Y. 

ri^^HE  tojuc  of  Home  Education  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  is  one 
J-  that  cannot  Itecome  too  old  to  Ite  interesting  and  important 
Although  I  have  given  it  much  thought  it  stilus  me  at  this  hour  with 
more  of  its  novelty  than  any  other  2»hase  of  education  ;  i»erhaj)s  of 
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sf)cial  life  altogetlier.  I  am  convinced  indeed  that  we  have  failed 
!is  yet  to  comprehend  the  real  meaning  of  the  term.  What  is  it 
[)ossil)le  for  us  to  <lo  with  and  for  the  child  lx)m  into  our  anns 
without  {Kissing  it  over  to  outside  influences  and  training  ?  What 
also  may  he  done  by  us  in  conjunction  with  such  wise  aid  as  may 
l>e  secured  elsewhere  ?  Those  of  us  who  rememljer  the  homes  of 
half  a  century  ago  feel,  if  we  abide  for  a  careful  reminiscence,  that 
a  home  of  that  {)eriod  meant  far  more  and  included  much  more 
than  at  {)resent.  Our  industries  were  numerous,  and  involved  tact, 
skill  and  culture.  We  manufactured  nearly  all  we  used  or  wore, 
and  created  nearly  all  that  we  ate.  Most  of  these  industries  have 
heeu  drawn  oft'  by  the  exigencies  of  the  steam  age  to  factories  and 
nulls.  We  sim{)ly  hoe  and  husk  our  corn  ;  we  do  not  shell  or 
grind  it.  We  buy  our  soa{)  and  fuel  and  candles  and  cloth  ;  and 
Ii  ive  lost  even  the  arts  of  sewing,  knitting  and  sawing  wood.  This 
h'aves  home  life  in  one  res{)ect  more  meagre  and  barren  of  interest. 
The  education  of  such  an  industrial  life  was  varied  and  very  de¬ 
lightful.  The  young  weie  not  a{)t  to  desire,  even  with  su{)era- 
bundance  of  work,  to  esca{)e  from  home.  There  we  had  at  least 
a  manual  training  school.  Hut  this  was  not  all  ;  notwithstanding 
we  had  our  churches  and  were  devout  attendants.  The  church  of 
that  day  did  nut  undeitake  to  su{){)lant  home  moral  training. 
Many  of  us  remember  with  not  a  little  {)leasure  that  our  {)arents 
never  felt  a  light  to  shiik  u{)ou  the  Sunday  School  that  {lortion  of 
teaching  which  was  coiisidereil  religious.  'Die  church  su{)ervised 
home  culture;  the  Suiiday  Scliool  su|){)lemented  it.  Pastoral 
visits  were  of  an  educational  rather  than  social  sort.  Our  schools 
were  certainly  in  some  res{)ects  far  less  advanced  and  {irogressive 
than  now  ;  but  they  left  more  to  1h?  done  at  home.  It  will  lie  re¬ 
called  that  schools  did  not  undertake  to  educate  us  ;  but  to  add  to 
our  education.  These  things  1  do  not  recollect  with  the  S{)irit  of 
criticism,  but  to  record  facts.  We  have  grown  into  a  habit  of  giving 
over  our  children  far  more  largely  than  formerly  into  the  hands 
of  outside  organizations.  That  this  has  hel{)ed  to  jeo{)ardize  the 
family  might  lie  easily  argued.  Possibly  we  shall  see  in  such  tenden¬ 
cies  the  cause  for  the  weakening  of  home  ties ;  and  not  only  the 
early  falling  off  of  children,  but  the  large  increjise  of  divorce. 
Certainly  we  shall  in  some  way  always  l)e  able  to  turn  all  evils  fis 
well  as  all  blessings  to  education. 

Abru{)tly  breaking  from  this  direct  train  of  thought,  I  wish  to 
consider  what  we  may  d()  to  enlarge  home  life,  and  es{)ecially  on 
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the  side  of  education.  It  will  help  us  in  answering  this  (juestion 
to  consider  that  hLstory,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  shows  us 
the  family  as  the  social  unit ;  and  only  during  the  last  century  has 
the  individual  become  the  central  thought  of  law  and  social  organ¬ 
ization.  Our  fathers  built  the  family ;  we  have  unwittingly  un¬ 
built  it.  But  while  the  exigencies  of  a  steam  age  have  taken 
away  our  industries ;  and  the  spirit  of  “  the  rights  of  men,” 
breathed  by  Rosseau  into  education  and  politics,  luus  loosened 
paternal  power,  there  are  other  influences  abroad  that  enable  us  to 
rebuild  and  enlarge  and  ennoble  home  life,  far  beyond  the  former 
glory.  I  Ijelieve  that  this  new  home  life  is  ahead  of  us,  and  that 
it  will  Ije  a  marked  feature  of  the  20th  century.  I  venture  on 
prophecy  however  only,  l)ecause  what  I  have  to  say  will  go  so 
sharply  counter  to  much,  and  yet  somewhat  coincide  with  some 
things  in  Mr.  Bellamy’s  outlook. 

I  was  talking  but  yesterday,  in  the  cars,  with  the  ex-president 
of  one  of  our  prominent  colleges  ;  and  he  said,  “  what  you  say  on 
this  point  is  true,  and  to  me  it  is  about  the  only  unpleasant  feature 
of  life,  to  have  gone  through  this  tninsition  period.  We  have  not 
done  the  l)est  nor  the  wisest  with  our  boys,  and  girls,  and  many  of 
tliem  are  Ijadly  spoiled.  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  go  back  to  tlie 
seclusion  and  inclusiveness  of  the  former  period,  or  that  we  can 
wish  to  do  so  ;  but  we  must  take  this  new  great  age  of  electricity, 
this  cosmopolitanism,  and  bring  it  into  our  home  life.”  This  of 
coui-se,  in  some  phases  and  forms,  we  have  already  done:  or 
aspired  to  do.  We  have  changed  our  architecture  from  the  dead 
classical  to  the  living  English  and  American.  Horticulture  has 
brought  into  our  lawns  and  lots  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  all  tlie 
world.  Magazines  and  newspapers  bring  in  literature  of  im])rov- 
ing  (piality  as  well  as  increasing  quantity.  Music  and  art  are  tak¬ 
ing  on  new  forms  in  our  cottages,  and  are  there  if  we  choose  to 
receive  them.  Still  our  homes  are  in  the  average  not  concentric. 
Til"'  •■‘entrifugal  force  is  strongest.  What  more  can  we  do  ? 

Let  me  imagine  a  liome  of  a  suburbiin  sort,  or,  if  you  choose, 
somewhat  removed  from  town  association.  Can  we  concenter  at 
and  in  this  life  at  home  so  much  of  our  age  as  to  make  it  the  cen¬ 
tral  thought  of  the  children  }x)rn  there  ?  Can  we,  in  other  words, 
reconstruct  in  all  intensity  “  the  family  ”  of  Aryan  history,  and 
yet  have  it  fully  of  this  age.  If  you  sliould  write  over  the  door 
of  most  houses  a  descriptive  title  you  would  compelled  to  select 
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tliese  words,  “  d'liis  is  a  Work  House.”  (io  tliiou^li  it  and  you  see 
that  allliou^li  the  old  Saxon  “Air'  has  heeonie  not  only  a  Hall, 
itut  a  Dinin^'  hooni,  and  Sleejtin*;  liooins,  and  ('ooking  Kooiii,  and 
Storaj^e  liooin,  it  has  notllin<,^  or  little,  to  indieate  tlie  a^e  in 
which  we  live.  Such  rooms  oui-  fathers  had — and  more.  Wliat 
may  hi^  easily  ev(»lved.  and  I  think  will  l)e  speedily  evolved,  are 
( 1  )  a  work  sliop.  By  tliis  1  do  not  mean  a  mere  carpenter's  shop, 
which  would,  to  he  sure,  often  Ik*  a  relief,  hut  a  shop  furnished  for 
youn^  hands  and  heads.  t(»  work  in  iron,  and  brass,  and  such 
mechanism  as  they  choose.  We  have  our  electric  hells  ;  hut  what 
else  of  the  electric  ae^e  is  inside  our  country  homes  ?  Our  1k)3's 
sliould  he  able  to  put  in  sucli  hells  themselves  ;  to  create  the 
Itatteries  ;  tit  construct  motors  ;  to  put  up  tele})hones  Itetween  our 
huildinirs  ;  to  run  sitme  of  our  lij^hter  machines  hv  electric  power. 

'I'he  ai^e  l)ei»;ets  children,  d  licv'  come  with  ajj^e  heredity  as  well 
as  ancestral  heredity.  Our  hoy  will  he  horn  to  us  with  a  })a.ssion 
for  maehinerv,  for  enoineerin^,  tor  electrical  exjterimentino;.  Let 
us  have  the  home  opportunitv  for  his  development.  The  power  of 
tttols  of  all  sorts  is  a  moral  as  well  as  educative  power.  I  dread  a 
strictly  hook  educatio}i.  I  fear  a  eomjtressed  stoihach,  and  a  con¬ 
gested  liver,  d'hev  have  an  atlinity  for  vice.  Manual  education 
means  chest  education ;  full  lunufs :  i^ood  digestion  ;  clean 
thoughts  ;  clear  eves;  a  bright  ste[) ;  sweet  breath  :  loving  arms  ; 
and  wholesomeness.  (2)  'rhere  are  abundant  oportunities  for 
creating  a  laboratory  in  connection  with  any  well-to-do  home. 
'Phis  should  he  for  the  stmly  of  ehemistry,  geology,  biology.  The 
jihysies  can  better  hi*  associated  with  the  work  shop.  It  is  easily 
possible  with  small  expense  to  enable  our  l)oys  and  girls  to  eilucate 
themselves  largely  in  all  the  alM)ve  studies.  But  of  course  it  is 
needful  to  supply  .some  hooks  as  well  as  apparatus.  Such  hand 
lK)oks  are  procurable.  The  Scientitie  American  1  have  found  to 
Ik*  invaluable  in  our  bookshop.  Shaler's  Llementary  (ireology  is  a 
sample  of  the  aids  needed  in  the  lal)oratory.  But  it  needs  no  ex¬ 
planation  that  laboratory  and  held  work  must  go  together.  Our 
homes  are  far  U-tter  titted  for  this  important  branch  of  education 
than  an^'  school  at  present  is,  or  for  some  time  will  Ik.*.  We  live 
in  l)otJinic  gardens,  and  geological  sections.  Our  cliildren  should 
know  that  l)otany,  and  geology,  is  not  in  l)ooks.  but  all  about  their 
dooi-s  and  Helds  and  glens. 

It  is  not  imposssble,  without  excessive  cost,  indeed  with  far  less 
cost  than  sending  our  children  to  a  distant  school,  to  have  a  pho- 
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togmpli  gallery,  with  its  dark  closet  as  an  accessory  of  the  physics 
shop.  A  small  room  for  cabinets  is  also  desirable.  For  when 
biology  is  carried  ont  not  only  as  iKitany  hut  jus  entomology  the 
preseryation  of  collections  is  of  great  impoitance.  d'he  hoy  of  six¬ 
teen  should  l>e  able  in  the  workshop  to  make  his  own  cabinets,  and 
haying  collected  his  moths  and  butterflies,  and  learned  to  mount 
them,  he  should  haye  his  well-yentihited,  well-kept  cabinet  room 
or  museum.  Is  all  this  too  much  for  heme?  I  think  not.  it  Ls 
not  enough.  Now  you  see  life  flowing  in  the  family,  and  you  see 
thought  and  hope  of  the  family  sort.  The  children  will  co-opei  jite. 
The  parents  will  he  drawn  in  with  zest  and  self-deyelojmient 
This  may  haye  lequiied  much  or  little  aid  from  without — tulois 
perhaps,  as  well  as  school  help.  But  it  is  brought  home  and  kept 
It  is  not  carried  off  at  once  to  l)e  emploj  ed  or  use<l  or  turned  into 
ca.sh  elsewhere.  It  shows  the  true  end  of  education  to  be,  not  to 
make  money,  hut  to  imike  home. 

( )ther  appurtenances  to  home  life  nuiy  come  after ;  or  even  jjie- 
cede  much  of  this  ;  Jind  this  will  de})end  on  the  natural  bias  of  the 
children  to  l>e  trained.  One  whom  1  know  luis  so  stifmg  a  passion 
for  ornithology  that  a  bird  cannot  fly  oyer  unseen.  He  has  gone 
on  from  collecting  to  sketching,  from  sketching  to  painting,  from 
painting  to  making  teaching  a  profe.ssion.  His  mother  could  not 
rejid.  She  worke<l  to  educjite  him,  but  she  knew  how  to  make 
home  a  school.  A  ijrinting  press  and  a  shop  for  it,  or  oflice,  is 
often  of  fine  yjdue.  The  Jippurteminces  for  sucli  studies  are 
among  others  a  good  microscope  ;  a  photograpliic  outfit ;  and  tliere 
will  l)e  necessary  a  constant  jdlowjince  for  the  lalKmitory.  If  in 
return  we  get  a  highly  intelligent,  refined  home,  fidl  of  purity, 
lieauty,  loye  and  life,  it  will  well  repay  us.  But  it  must  Ik*  un- 
derefirnd  that  we  are  on  the  side  of  economy,  for  by  thus  Imilding 
a  true  home,  we  saye  not  only  the  chanicter  of  our  children,  but 
we  obviate  those  wjistes  which  are  sure  to  accrue  from  bilsely 
educated  children.  Our  object  is  to  fix  their  tastes  on  the  U^st 
ends  in  life.  Allow  each  one  to  develop  his  own  oi*  her  own  bias, 
iissist  him  in  tluit  <lirection. 

I  have  thus  suggested  some  mejisures  that  nuiy  be  taken  by 
the  ordinary  home-builder,  for  imiking  home  broad,  rich  and  co!.> 
prehensiye.  That  is,  while  using  t<^)  the  fullest  our  pidtlic  institu¬ 
tions,  factories,  shops,  mills  on  the  one  luind  ;  and  schools,  churches, 
jissociations  on  the  other ;  we  must  still  make  home  supreme  Jind 
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most  attractive,  instructive,  ami  ricliest  in  everything  that  buikls 
character  and  ennobles  life.  We  must  not  yield  too  much  to  the 
social  and  agglomerative  spirit.  There  is  great  unwisdom  in 
allowing  institutions  originated  to  l)e  helps  of  tlie  family,  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  family  itself.  I  do  not  intend  in  the  letist  to  overlook  the 
argument  that  some  are  able  to  do  far  more  than  othei-s  in  the  way 
of  building  a  complete  home ;  I  only  urge  that  all  can  do  far  more 
than  they  have  yet  undertaken ;  and  that  on  the  whole  we  ar(*  in 
danger  of  losing  the  fullness  of  the  meaning  and  the  ])ower  of  the 
idea,  “  our  home.”  (ireat  wealth  is  not  essential  to  accomplishing 
a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  home  education.  Not  anything  that 
we  can  ourselves  do  as  well  (or  j)ossibly  l)etter)  should  l>e  delega¬ 
ted  to  outsiders.  A  strong  and  determinative  impulse  for  making 
much  of  our  homes  will  not  enfeeble,  but  really  improve  our 
public  schools.  The  teachei*s  should  feel  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
throw  upon  them  our  specific  responsibility  ;  or  indeed  allow  them 
to  interfere  with  that  j)art  of  soul-making  that  we  can  accomplish 
without  aid.  Few  parents  are  unable,  in  this  day  of  general  infor¬ 
mation,  to  do  far  more  of  the  primary  work  than  they  pretend  to  un¬ 
dertake.  A  habit  has  grown  on  us  to  get  rid  of  our  children,  and 
of  the  fundamental  duties  of  parenthood,  by  sending  our  boys  and 
girls  to  early  school  life.  Only  a  full  article  would  partly  deal 
with  the  folly  and  criminality  of  exposing  exceedingly  unformed 
characters  to  jn-omiscuous  influences  of  even  a  good  sort.  Home 
shoidd  hold  not  only  the  cradle  of  the  l)ody  but  the  cradle  of 
cliaracter.  May  I  live  to  see  tlie  coming  era  of  vastly  enlarged 
and  ennobled  American  homes. 


.SY/d/d/^/i’  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN 
CHEMISTRY. 

.ntSKlMI  TOKKKY,  -TR.,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  CAMBRIDGE. 

^I'^WKN'l'Y  years  ago  tliere  was  practically  no  general  lalstra- 
i  tory  teaching  of  chemistry  in  American  Colleges.  What 
instruclion  tliere  was  consisted  of  lectures  or  perhaps  text  Isiok 
recitations  coujiled  with  some  illustrated  “  exiierimenting  ”  by  the 
instructor.  Working  lalxiratories  such  as  are  common  now  were 
almost  unknown.  Toalay,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  any  college  should 
reduce  its  chemical  instructions  to  such  a  level  it  would  be  imme¬ 
diately  and  largely  depleted  in  numbers. 
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'riiis  cliJiuge  of  base  has  not  been  a  gradnal  one.  neither,  Ik* 
it  noticed,  has  it  l)een  confined  to  cheinistiy  alone.  It  has  reached 
and  is  effecting  every  hrancli  of  learning  whether  literary  or  scien¬ 
tific.  ft  would  1h*  very  interesting  to  trace  the  causes  as  well  as 
the  profound  and  far-reaching  effects  of  this  modern  “  revival  of 
learning.  ”  For  our  jiresent  purpose  however,  it  will  he  suflicient 
to  notice  the  succession  of  certain  events  in  point  of  time  witliout 
inquiring  whether  these  events  are  related  as  cause  aud  effect  or 
not.  Thus  we  find  that  some  of  our  larger  colleges  (Harvard  fii*st 
of  all)  gave,  in  a  limited  way,  general  lal>oratoiy  instruction  in 
chemistry  long  liefore  the  smaller  ones  took  it  np  (iH.off).  The 
fii-st  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  latter  were  on  a  small  scale  and 
attended  by  many  difficulties,  hut  success  attended  them  from  the 
very  start.  Difficulties  began  to  melt  away.  ( )ther  colleges,  look¬ 
ing  for  the  secret  of  the  new  life  which  was  animating  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  thought  they  saw  it  in  the  htftonitori/,  so  they  too 
l)estirred  themselves  to  eipiip  lal)oratories  and  secure  a  share  in  the 
resulting  educational  l)oum.  The  movement  toward  lalM)ratorv 
instruction  is.  to-day,  to  (nit  the  case  mildly,  in  no  immediate  dan¬ 
ger  of  decline.  Pi'actically  all  de()artments  from  Chemistry  to 
History  and  Rsycliology  have  their  lalxuatoiies  now,  and  tlie 
end  is  not  in  sight.  It  is  a  good  wind  that  blows  nolxxlv  any  ill. 
riiere  is  no  army  without  its  camp-followers  aud  no  animal  witli¬ 
out  its  parasites.  The  lalM)ratory  movemeut  is  no  exceptional 
ease.  It  has  brought  up  and  is  constantly  bringing  up  sei  ious  and 
complicated  (juestions  which  cannot  much  longer  he  [iassed  over 
without  general  and  careful  consideration.  Some  of  these  may  lie 
touched  iipciii  later. 

'  Since  the  larger  colleges  had  led  off  towaid  lalM>ratory  teach¬ 
ing  they  were,  naturally,  far  ahead  of  the  otheix  in  experience 
and  equipment.  They  were  thus  in  a  position  to  nuike  tliemselves 
very  efficient  guides  for  the  smaller  colleges,  in  this  resjicct.  It 
was  at  the  Harvard  Lalxnatory  that  the  idea  was  tii-st  conceived  of 
holding  a  session  during  part  of  the  summer  months  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  any  instructoi’s  in  other  institutions  wliii  might  wish  to  gain 
an  insight  into  the  methods  which  had  iKien  found  snccessfnl  at 
Harvard.  The  plan  was  snccessfnl  from  the  first,  ('ollege  in- 
structoi’s  and  teachei’s  in  secondary  schools  constitute*!  at  fii'st  the 
hulk  of  those  attending. 

In  later  years,  othei*s  concerned  in  various  ways  with  (’hemistry 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them,  of 
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working  for  a  while  in  a  well  equipped  lal)oratory  under  good  in¬ 
struction.  The  examide  thus  set  hy  Harvard  has  l)een  fidlowed  to 
some  extent  hy  other  colleges.  Moreover  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  good  results  of  summer  instruction  in  ('hemistry,  results  felt 
in  scliool  and  college  alike,  might  well  Ixj  shared  hy  other  depart¬ 
ments,  and  such  trials  jis  have  l)een  made  have  never  given,  so  far 
as  I  know,  any  hut  satisfactoiy  results. 

It  is  hard  now  to  realize  fully  the  effect  of  these  summer  schools 
on  the  world  of  teachei*s  and  students  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  The  teachei's  felt  the  thrill  fiist.  They  had  l)een  brought 
into  closer  touch  with  the  real,  practical  methods  by  which  the 
woild’s  great  stock  of  knowledge  has  been  accumulated.  More¬ 
over  they  had  waked  up,  some  of  them  for  the  first  time,  to  the  in¬ 
spiring  conception  of  knowledge  jus  an  organic  growth,  neither 
Ixmnded  by  the  coveis  of  any  lx>ok  nor  by  any  man’s  intellect,  and 
in  the  development  of  which  eveiy  one  of  them  could  directly  or 
indirectly  Jissist.  Through  the  teacheis  the  same  revitalization 
spread  to  the  students,  and  it  struck  a  responsive  chord.  It  brought 
a  species  of  emancij>ation  from  the  tyranny  of  lK)oks,  sul)stituted 
experiment  for  dogma,  and  set  up  new  ideals  and  new  stindards. 
The  college  was  now  seen  as  a  means  not  an  end.  Not  jis  a  stag¬ 
nant  pond,  but  as  a  single  ripple  in  the  onward  whirl  of  a  great 
river. 

Such  was  the  work  of  the  summer  school  in  its  early  days.  Is 
its  mission  the  same  to-day,  or  do  new  tasks  lie  l)efore  it  ?  Some 
institutions  like  the  Vigilance  Committees  of  the  far  West  bu-  in- 
stince,  only  exist  for  awhile — until  some  especial  well  defined 
work  is  done,  and  then  either  die  out  altogether  or  undergo  chang¬ 
es  which  fit  them  to  undertake  other  tasks  perhaps  not  previously 
contemplated.  Now  there  seems  to  Ikj  little  need  to  stimulate  in¬ 
vestigation  in  these  days.  It  is  the  ruling  idea.  Indeed  it  some¬ 
times  appeal’s  to  lie  overdone  a  little.  Interest  in  chemical  stiulies 
is  certainly  on  the  increjise.  The  Chemical  I)ei)ai-tments  of  our 
Colleges  and  Univei-sities  are  crowded  and  the  supply  of  teachers 
for  college  and  school  service  increases  largely  every  year.  If  the 
mission  of  the  summer  school  wsus  simply  to  liear  a  part  in  setting 
all  this  machinery  in  motion,  then  its  work  is  apparently  done. 

But  the  machinery  is  not  autonomic.  Like  every  other  machine 
it  depends  upon  human  intelligence  for  its  successful  operation. 
Without  this  there  is  no  guarantee  of  success  or  even  safety,  and 
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yet  tliere  is  always,  so  says  history,  a  tendency  to  disrej^ard  the 
intelligence  element  and  utilize  the  surface  possibilities  of  any 
new  instrument  as  long  as  they  bust.  Again,  every  reform  has  its 
fruits  and  its  lessons.  The  fruits  l)elong  in  a  certiin  way  to  every 
one.  The  lessons  are  for  tlie  thoughtful  alone.  History  teaches 
us  moreover  that  the  spirit  of  the  father  is  not  always  the  spirit  of 
the  son.  Conditions  change,  and  the  si)rings  of  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  change  with  them.  The  hopes,  the  feam,  the  struggles  of  one 
generation  are  the  written  history  of  the  next  one.  Book  history 
is  not  the  ruling  force  however,  and  sis  a  result  it  often  haj)pens  in 
the  history  of  educational  reforms  jus  well  as  in  that  of  nations 
that  the  spirit  that  begets  the  reform  descends  only  in  })ait  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations.  For  example,  the  older  Chemists  of  bHlay 
have  seen  the  present  system  of  Chemical  Philosophy  tike  the 
place  of  older  ones.  The  inconsistencies  and  anomalies  of  the  old 
dualistic  system  have  in  times  past  aroused  their  solicitude  and 
stimulated  their  thought,  and  the  revolution  which  le<l  up  t)  our 
present  views  and  methods  is  not  only  fresh  in  their  memories  but 
a  vivid  and  controlling  part  of  their  lives.  Such  men  are  gener¬ 
ally  our  wisest  and  l)est  teachers  and  this  wisdom  of  older  men 
consists  not  so  much  in  increased  intellectual  force  as  in  increased 
breadth  of  vision. 

Nevertheless  on  the  younger  genenition  of  teacheix,  rests  in 
great  measure,  the  future  of  the  new  education.  It  has  come  to 
us  as  a  legacy  from  those  who  saw  existing  defects  and  studied  out 
the  remedy.  Particularly  is  it  true  in  Chemistry  that  many  of 
those  who  are  entering  upon  careei*s  as  teachers  in  schools  or  col¬ 
leges  have  little  conception  of  the  tisk  of  a  teacher  twenty  years 
ago.  It  was  a  trying  and  unprolitic  one.  The  lal>oratory  was 
called  out  fultil  [)urposes  otherwise  incapable  of  accomplishment. 
Those  purposes  are  as  importint  to-day  as  they  were  then.  The 
question  of  carrying  tliem  out  is  as  great  a  one  as  ever,  and  must 
l)e  met  in  the  same  spirit  as  then.  No  mere  machine,  no  matter 
how  cunningly  contrived  ivill  do  it.  The  lal)oratory  alone  is  pow¬ 
erless.  Its  success  in  early  days  as  an  educator  ivas  due  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  pei-sonality  of  men  who  were  tremendously  in  earnest. 
It  was  a  real  success,  not  an  apparent  one,  and  its  future  achieve¬ 
ments  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  owns  the  same 
pilot  under  which  its  career  l)egan.  There  is  nothing  magical 
alxmt  a  laboratory.  Used  as  it  sometimes  is,  it  is  little  Ijetteras  a 
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real  educator  tliaii  the  old  illustrated  method.  It  is  not  a  magni- 
tied  kimlergarten.  Its  tasks  are  great  and  inspiring  ones,  intellec¬ 
tual,  not  manual.  Thought  sho\dd  l)e  its  pervailing  and  dominating 
atmosphere,  experiment  the  natural  outgrowth  of  an  awakened  in¬ 
tellectual  life. 

If  all  this  is  true,  then  it  would  l)e  an  interesting  inquiry  how 
far  present  conditions  and  tendencies  are  working  toward  the  end 
to  be  desired,  and  what  specific  forces  for  and  against  are  in  the 
field.  To  discuss  this  fully  would  take  more  space  than  would  be 
appropriate  here.  It  would  involve  among  other  things  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  ideas  now  prevailing  as  to  the  e(piipment  of  teachers 
in  all  de])artments.  The  “  normal  ”  idea  is  running  its  almost  un¬ 
interrupted  coui'se  at  i)resent  and  is  certiinly  a  legitimate  subject 
for  discussion. 

Still  another  j)oint  would  claim  attention.  The  cry  is  for  uni- 
vemal  education  and  that  cry  has  Ijeen  heard.  There  was  a  time, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  when  Ixiys  went  to  college  sis  the  exception 
nitlier  than  the  rule.  Every  force  which  could  l)e  brought  to  l)ear 
to  change  that  state  of  things  has  been  enlisted  and  the  effect  has 
been  a  correspondingly  striking  one.  Undoubtedly  in  most  re¬ 
spects  it  has  been  for  the  best,  but,  like  every  wave  of  progress 
(progress  in  history  at  least)  it  has  brought  its  complications  and 
they  are  numerous  and  grave  ones.  Has  the  idea  of  univei'sal 
hiifher  education  l)een  stretched  l)eyond  the  limits  of  present  ex¬ 
pediency  ? 

As  to  the  forces  for  and  against,  but  little  can  be  said  at  this 
time,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  that  the  summer  schools 
of  Uhemistry  can,  if  they  will,  l)e  counted  as  among  the  powerful 
forces  tending  toward  true  and  legitimate  lalwratoiy  instruction. 
In  fact  it  is  only  from  such  a  point  of  view  that  they  are  of  much 
importance.  If  they  are  simply  to  serve  as  pickers-up  of  dropped 
stitches,  establishments  for  wholesale  tutoring,  and  recuperating 
stations  for  any  of  whatever  “  age,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude  "  who  may  have  grown  “  rusty  ”  in  chemistry  and  wish 
to  “  brush  up”  a  little,  then  in  the  writer’s  opinion  it  is  very  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  there  is  any  real  excuse  for  their  further  exis¬ 
tence.  If,  on  the  contrary,  their  mission  shall  continue  to  l)e  to 
the  teachei-s,  then,  so  long  lus  that  mission  is  fulfilled  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  weighty  lessons  of  the  past,  they  have  a  real  place 
and  are  one  of  the  “  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  ” 
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All  this  may  seem  like  making  much  out  of  little,  hut  the  lead¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  the  jtresent  is  roinplicatto)i  in  everything. 
The  machine  idea  has  run  mad  everywhere.  History  shows 
the  same  thing  many  times  and  always  the  remedy  hius  Ijeen  found 
first  of  all  in  aimpUfication.  There  is  no  need  to  cite  illustrations. 
Every  student  of  history,  no  matter  in  what  department,  can  call 
up  a  perfect  panorama  of  them  at  any  time.  Whether  our 
Educational  Structure  is  so  complicated  that  it  is  in  immediate 
danger  of  defeating  its  own  ends  is  a  cpiestion,  but  it  is  certain 
that  a  little  “  lopping  away  ”  here  and  there  would  l)e  beneficial. 
If  that  is  so  then  where  is  the  l)eginning  to  l)e  made  ?  Here  is, 
and  always  has  been,  the  difficulty.  It  is  always  difficult  to  de¬ 
prive  any  existing  institution  of  its  existence.  Truly  “  whatever 
is,  is.” 

But  although  it  may  l)e  hard  to  simplify,  we  can,  at  leiust,  avoid 
further  complication.  It  has  l)een  shown  that  the  tendency 
always  has  l)een  to  exhaust  the  surface  possibilities  of  any  new 
instrument  fii*st  and  make  it  work  without  thought  ius  long  sus 
possible.  The  summer  schools  have  had  no  doubt,  great  surface 
{Kjssibilities,  and  have  been,  moreover,  of  more  or  less  advant{ige 
to  those  conducting  them  which  fact  undoubtedly  explains,  in  part, 
their  existence  and  growth,  but  the  thing  must  lx?  taken  more 
seriously  than  this,  and  as  the  numl)er  of  such  institutions  in¬ 
creases  from  year  to  year,  the  question  may  well  rise  and  should 
be  met,  whether  it  is  really  for  the  best.  They  are  certainly  ad¬ 
ditional  complications  in  more  ways  than  one,  att  such  they  are 
objectionable.  If  however  they  will  take  their  legitimate  place ; 
carry  out  the  ideas,  and  disseminate  the  sj)irit  that  characterized 
their  early  days,  then  they  will  not  only  have  an  honorable  place 
among  educational  institutions,  but  will  l)e  direct  and  powerful 
agencies  for  simpler,  truer  and  Ijetter  teaching. 


LOUIS  PHILIPPE  AND  HIS  BROTHERS. 

MARY  LANSING,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 

The  wide  sjiread  interest  awakened  by  the  Paragraphs,  in 
the  “Contrihutoi's’  Club”  of  the  “Atlantic,”  concerning 
“Louis  Philij)j)e,  and  his  Brothers,”  when  exiles  in  this  country,  has 
naturally  attracted  attention  to  the  sensible  methods  pui*sued  by 
Madame  de  Genlis  in  the  education  of  her  celebrated  pupils,  which 
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prepared  the  BouiIm)!!  Princes  to  meet  so  nobly  their  chequered  ex¬ 
periences. 

Louis  Philippe,  then  Duke  of  Valois,  was  al)out  ei^ht  years  of 
age  when  his  father,  came  in  great  agitation  to  consult  Madam 
de  (xenlis,  the  governess  of  his  daughtei-s,  upon  the  choice  of  a  tu¬ 
tor  for  his  sons.  After  suggesting  several  names,  she  laughingly 
iisked,  “  Well,  then,  what  do  you  think  of  me  ?”  And  to  her  amaze¬ 
ment,  the  Duke  replied,  “The  thing  is  decided,  you  must  l)e  their 
tutor!” 

She  arranged  that  the  Princes  at  the  Palais  Royal  should  ri.se  at 
seven  and  perform  their  religious  duties  with  the  Al)l)e,  take  their 
lessons  in  Latin  and  Arithmetic  from  their  Governor,  M.  Lebrun, 
who  was  to  bring  them  to  Belle  Chas.se  at  eleven  and  come  for  them 
at  ten  in  the  evening.  He  kei)t  a  journal  of  the  Princes’  morning 
houi-s,  leaving  a  blank  margin  for  Madame  de  Genlis’  remarks 
during  the  day.  At  the  end  of  the  year  these  manuscripts  made  a 
large  volume,  and  the  collection  formed  as  many  volumes  as  there 
were  veal's  ot  tuition.  At  the  close  of  each  day  the  report  was 
read  and  signed,  preserving  an  account  of  their  education  minute 
by  minute,  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  to  the  end. 

Madame  de  Genlis  was  the  tii-st  governe.ss  of  Princes,  in  France, 
who  adopted  the  custom  practised  in  foreign  countries  of  teaching 
children  the  living  languages  by  means  of  talking  them.  She  en- 
gageil  teachers  of  everything  she  could  not  teach  heixelf,  and  took 
care  to  fortify  their  Inxlies  by  gymnastic  exercises  propoilionetl  to 
their  strength.  A  small  garden  was  provided  for  each  puiiil, 
which  they  planted  and  dug  with  their  own  hands,  under  the 
direction  of  a  (lerman  gardener  who  never  spoke  to  them  except  in 
(ierman.  He  accompanied  them  with  their  German  Valet  de 
('hambi-e  in  their  morning  walks,  and  on  the.se  occasions  (Tcrman  was 
the  only  language  used.  In  their  evening  walks  they  spoke  Eng¬ 
lish,  as  well  as  at  dinner,  and  they  supjied  in  Italian.  An  excellent 
Botanist  and  Chemist  acconquinied  the  Princes  in  all  their  walks 
to  make  them  examine  jilants,  and  to  teach  them  Botany  and 
Chemistry.  Their  dniwing  teacher  made  a  historical  magic  lantern, 
painted  onghuss,  which  wjis  exhibited  by  turns  by  the  pupils  once  a 
week,  designed  from  Madame  de  Genlis'  de.scri])tions,  and  the 
})ictures  of  sacred,  ancient  and  modern  history  possesse<l  won- 
•Irous  intei'est  and  l)eauty.  They  put  in  scenes  and  acted  in  the 
garden  the  most  celebrated  voyages  ;  every  person  in  the  house  took 
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part  ill  tliese  rejiresentations ;  tlie  tine  river  in  tlie  park  rejnesented 
the  sea,  and  a  set  of  pretty  little  iKiats  formed  tlie  fleets  and  a 
wardi-olie  of  costumes  wius  provided.  They  also  performed  historic 
pictures  on  the  stage,  in  a  theatre  of  tine  iiroiiortions  hnilt  for  the 
puriKise.  Indeed,  Madame  de  (ienlis  contrived  to  make  every 
moment  not  only  amusing  and  interesting,  hut  instructive  and 
useful.  She  had  a  turning  -  lathe  put  into  her  antechamlier,  and 
in  the  honi-s  of  recreation,  learned  with  the  children  to  turn"  and 
thus  acijuired  successively  along  with  them,  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
trades  in  which  strength  is  not  reipiired.  Wlien  they  were  learn¬ 
ing  jMicket-lKMik  making  she  made  with  them  an  infinite  numlier 
of  moixicco  jKiitfolios,  which  looked  lus  well  as  those  of  Knglish 
manufactui-e.  They  excelled  in  liasket-making,  and  in  making 
Tajies,  llihlKins,  (xauze,  pastelnianl,  and  plans  in  relievo.  Artificial 
dowel’s,  gratings  for  lihmries  in  brass  wire,  marbled  pajier,  gilt 
frames,  all  sorts  of  work  in  hair,  even  to  wigs;  cabinet  making  they 
learned  thonmghly.  The  Duke  of  Valois  at  one  time  manufactured 
for  the  house  of  a  poor  [leiusant  woman,  a  large  press,  and  a  table 
with  drawei-s,  and  other  articles,  as  well  as  a  skilled  carpenter  could. 
All  these  employments  took  nothing  from  the  horn’s  devoted  to 
study.  It  was  their  only  kind  of  amnsenient  and  children  could  not 
have  been  more  happy,  during  tlie  whole  period  of  their  education. 

Besides  tlieir  Palace  of  the  Five  Orders  of  Architecture,  which 
they  could  build  uj>  and  take  down  at  their  jileasnre,  they  made  in 
the  same  projiortions,  and  with  the  same  perfection,  all  the  tools 
and  utensils  which  lielong  to  tlie  arts  and  sciences,  the  interior  of 
a  lalsmitory,  with  the  retorts,  crucibles,  alembics,  Ac.,  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  a  ('abinet  of  Natural  History.  Indeed  all  the  tools  used  by 
workmen,  they  executed  in  miniature,  with  admirable  precision. 

Their  walks  in  Paris  were  also  instructive.  Sometimes  they 
went  to  .see  cabinets  of  pictures,  of  natui-al  history,  jdiilosophy,  or 
curiosities,  and  sometimes  to  examine  manufactories  and  workshops 
of  which  they  had  previously  read  accounts,  each  jmpil  writing 
ilown  iijion  a.ss  skin  whatever  he  thought  most  remarkable.  After 
luiving  examined  all  the  manufactories  in  Paris,  they  went  to  visit 
those  of  the  Provinces. 

Every  evening,  two  hoiii-s  lieforc  the  lesson  in  (hawing  liegan, 
the  j)in>ils  came  to  Madame  de  (ienlis'  room,  and  [ilaced  themselves 
in  a  semi-<.*ircle  opi>osite  her.  Each  child  read  aloud  a  (juarter  of 
an  hour  something  relative  to  history,  mythology,  literature  or 
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natural  history,  while  she  attended  to  their  pronunciation,  and 
corrected  them,  after  which  she  read  to  them  the  remainder  of  the 
two  houi-s,  and  of  all  their  studies  this  wius  the  one  they  always 
preferred. 

A  Ih»x  was  hired  at  the  theatre  in  order  that  they  might  witness 
the  representations  of  the  finest  plays.  Every  Saturday  they  re¬ 
ceived  company,  to  form  the  Princes  in  politeness,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  a  habit  of  listening  to  con  vernation.  Through  all  the 
effort  was  never  relaxed  to  inspire  them  with  the  deepest  senti¬ 
ments  of  religion. 

One  year  they  spent  six  months  on  an  estate  near  the  sea,  pur- 
chiused  solely  that  the  children  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  shells, 
fishes  and  sea-plants,  and  that  they  might  have  a  minute  acquain¬ 
tance  with  ves.sels.  Every  morning  there  were  brought  to  them  all 
the  sea-shells,  ami  all  the  fishes  which  they  wished  to  see  alive. 

Madame  de  Genlis’  influence  over  her  piqiils  was  perfect, 
enabling  her  to  mould  them  to  her  wishes,  without  antagonism. 
She  wished  the  Princes  should  learn  Greek.  They  themselves  did 
not  desire  this,  and  she  was  unwilling  to  force  their  inclinations. 
“  I  had  a  teacher  for  myself,”  she  says,  “  and  they  saw  me  with 
adminition  read  the  Greek  charactei-s.  I  affected  great  enthusiasm 
for  the  language,  and  in  the  coui'se  of  six  weeks  they  l)egged  that 
they  might  have  a  master.  I  have  added  to  the  numl)er  of  their 
teachem  an  excellent  Greek  scholar,  a  man  equally  learned  and 
virtuous.  I  stopped  at  the  Greek  roots,  which  have  l)een  useful  to 
me  in  my  lM)tanical  studies,  and  in  teaching  me  the  etymology  of 
some  words  in  our  own  language.  My  pupils  soon  ac(piired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  taking  their  lessons  in  my  room.” 

In  another  jrage  of  her  book  of  recollections  she  says,  “  When  I 
sent  the  young  Princes  to  the  swimming  school,  I  often  told  them 
that  it  was  a  branch  of  knowledge  they  ought  to  ac  piire,  both  for 
themselves,  and  for  othei’s.  And  for  the  same  reason  1  taught 
them  to  bleed  and  to  dress  wounds.  During  a  whole  winter  I  took 
them  regularly  to  the  Ib)tel  Dieu,  to  dre.ss  the  wounds  of  the 
poor.” 

Shortly  l)efore  the  Revolution  each  of  her  j)Upils  gave  her  a  ring 
with  a  particular  device  expressive  of  their  appreciative  affection. 
The  Duchess  of  Orleans  had  given  her  an  enamelled  one,  with 
these  words  engraved  uj)on  it,  •*  You  know  how  much  you  love  me, 
but  you  cannot  know  how  much  I  love  you.”  In  return  Madame 
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de  Geiilis  gave  her  a  ring  representing  a  knotted  ribl)on,  and  close 
to  the  knot  these  words,  “  It  cannot  be  untied.”  The  Duke  of 
Chartres,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  chose  for  his  sen¬ 
timent  the  question,  “  What  should  I  have  been  but  for  you  ?  ” 
The  Duke  of  Montpensier  had  for  his  device,  “■  To  love  you  is  my 
duty,  to  please  you  my  delight,”  inscrilxjd  on  black  enamel.  The 
Count  de  Beaujolais  gave  her  a  ring  he  had  made  himself,  with 
these  words  graven  on  it,  “  I  am  your  work,  and  I  j^resent  you 
mine.”  INjademoiselle's  choice  was  a  large  gold  ring  opening 
within,  containing  these  words,  “Is  there  anything  I  can  prefer  to 
the  ha})piness  of  l)eing  with  you.” 

The  turbulent  epoch  of  the  Revolution  put  an  end  t<>  this  lia])py, 
useful  life,  and  is  was  decided  that  the  Governess  and  her  pupils 
should  seek  refuge  outside  the  French  Ixndei’s.  From  England 
they  went  to  Belgium,  and  then  to  Switzerland,  meeting  with 
great  emlwrrassment  and  anxiety.  Retlecting  upon  these  i)ainful 
scenes  in  after  days,  Madame  de  Genlis  says,  “  How  often  since 
my  misfortunes  have  I  congratulated  myself  on  the  education  I 
gave  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  on  having  made  him  learn  from  his 
childhood  all  the  princii»al  modern  languages,  on  having  accus¬ 
tomed  him  to  serve  himself  without  assistiince,  to  des]»ise  every 
kind  of  effeminacy,  to  sleej)  habitually  on  a  wooden  bed,  merely 
covered  with  a  straw  mat,  to  fime  the  sun,  cold  and  rain,  to  habitu¬ 
ate  himself  to  fatigue,  by  daily  practicing  violent  exercises  and  by 
going  live  or  six  leagues  with  leaden  soles  in  bis  usual  walks, 
ami  lastly  on  bavdng  taught  him  many  l)ranches  of  knowledge,  and 
on  having  inspired  him  with  a  tiiste  for  travelling.  All  that  he 
was  indebted  for,  to  the  chance  of  birth  and  fortune,  he  had  lost, 
and  nothing  now  remained  to  him  but  what  he  held  from  nature 
and  from  me.” 

Assuming  a  fictitious  name,  the  Duke  of  ('hartres  wjus  forced? 
through  pecuniary  stress  to  enter  the  college  of  the  Grisons,  as 
professor  of  Mathematics.  He  was  scarcely  m:)re  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  yet  he  calmly  suffered  the  severity  of  his  lot,  and  the 
injustice  of  men,  without  complaint,  without  ever  seeming  to  Ih^; 
astonished.  Under  a  most  inclement  sky,  and  amidst  the  snows  of 
winter,  he  arose  every  morning  at  four  o’clock,  to  give  lessons  in 
the  higher  branches  of  Geometry,  at  Ca)ire,  where  he  had  been 
nominated  Professor,  under  the  name  of  Corby.  During  tifteeii 
months  this  Heir  to  a  Throne  did  not  once  fail  in  fulfilling  his 
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duties  witli  scrupulous  juiiictuality  and  care,  nor  once,  during  his 
long  exile,  di<l  this  future  King  of  the  French  cease  to  render  his 
misfortunes  honorable  hy  the  noblest  resignation. 

By  the  execution  of  his  father,  Philip  “  Egolih,”  in  1793,  he 
l)ecame  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  179d  the  French  Directory  made  his 
<leparture  from  Euro})e  a  condition  of  the  release  of  his  brothel’s, 
the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  and  the  Oount  of  Beaujolais,  who  had 
hadthieeand  one-half  veal’s  of  captivity,  amid  privations  and  dan¬ 
gers  which  doomed  them  to  an  early  grave.  They  had  attempted 
indeed  to  escape,  but  Montiiensier,  the  rope  breaking  with  him, 
fractured  his  ankle  and  Wiis  reca})tured,  whereupon  Beaujolais, 
who  ha<l  been  more  fortunate,  gave  himself  iij)  rather  than  be 
[)arted  from  his  brother.  After  enjoying  for  a  few  days  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  iXmerican  Consul,  at  Mai’seilles,  they  embarked  as 
guests  of  the  United  States  Government,  in  the  ‘‘  Ju])iter,"  a  small 
Swedisli  vessel. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  future  Louis  Philippe,  had  l)een  en¬ 
abled  to  come  to  this  country  by  the  generosity  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,  who  had  placed  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  his  credit  in 
London,  adding  to  it  when  his  brother  joined  him  after  a  iiinety- 
tliree  days  ])iissage.  d  he  three  BourlKHi  Princes  wandered  as 
exiles  through  the  forests  ami  clearings  of  Western  New  York, 
attended  by  a  single  servant,  following  Indian  trails,  and  sleeping 
in  tlie  bolder  ('abins  wrapjieil  in  blankets  liefore  the  blaze  of  the 
cam[)-fires.  From  Albany  to  Niagara  stories  are  handed  down 
from  ancestoi’s  who  lined  the  route,  of  their  jmshing  their  way 
along,  sometimes  on  hoi’seback  and  sometimes  on  foot,  [laddling 
their  canoes  on  the  inland  Lakes,  and  then  sliouldering  their  knap¬ 
sacks  to  tread  the  wildest  ami  rudest  paths  and  encamp  in  the 
den.se  thickets,  ddiey  visited  General  Washington  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  and  were  entertained  with  most  cordial  hospitality.  Not  until 
thirty-three  years  after  this  trip  did  tlie  Citizen  King  ”  come  to 
tlie  throne,  but  his  happy  days  in  the  wild  woods  of  young  Amer¬ 
ica  were  still  unforgotten. 

riie  sensible  education  received  at  the  hand  of  his  gouvernant, 
Madame  de  Genlis,  was  a  wise  preparation  for  a  strangely  eventful 
life.  Of  his  seventy-seven  years,  twenty-one  were  spent  in  exile, 
and  eighteen  under  the  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne. 

Perhajis  he  vvais  never  happier  than  when  drifting  upon  the 
bv;om  of  Seneca’s  water  or  sleeping  in  the  Indian  Wigwams  in 
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the  Genesee  Valley,  and  this  reflection  makes  one  ea^er  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  “King’s  Portfolio,”  containing  the  stoiy*,  which  is 
l)elieved  to  l)e  still  in  existence,  though  it  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  the  HecortLs  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Interesting  stories  are  gradually  being  unearthed,  of  Louis 
Philij)j>e’s  life  in  this  country,  among  them  a  jdeasant  one  of  the 
three  Princes  listening  to  the  \"aledictory  address  of  Washington 
and  l)eing  invited  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Mt.  Vernon.  After  con- 
vei'sing  with  their  Host,  ’till  late  into  the  night,  the  young  men, 
twenty-three,  twenty-one  and  eighteen  yeai-s  of  age,  were  not  a 
little  surprised,  on  throwing  up  their  window  at  half  past  six  the 
next  morning,  to  see  him,  then  sixty-tive,  returning  on  hoi‘sel)ack 
from  a  long  ride  over  his  plantation.  “Do  you  manage  without 
sleep?”  asked  Louis  Philipj)e  at  breakfast,  “No,  Monseignor, 
I  sleep  Sf)undly,  and  do  you  know  why  ?  Because  I  have  never 
written  a  letter  or  even  a  word,  which  would  not  l>ear  being  pub¬ 
lished;  consequently  as  soon  as  I  lie  down,  I  fall  asleep.” 
Washington  planned  a  tour  for  his  guests,  and  gave  them  letters 
of  introduction,  aiding  them  in  every  way,  until  their  return  to 
England  earl}^  in  the  year  1800. 


Mr  CLASS-ROOM. 

.1.  W.  ABERXETHT,  PH.  D.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

MV  subject  is  English  literature,  which  of  coui-se  is  the  same 
as  “  British  and  American  literature.  ”  My  classes  num- 
l)er  from  twenty  to  twenty-flve  students,  of  an  average  age  of  nine¬ 
teen,  and  elected  to  the  work  without  prejudice  or  distinction  of 
sex.  Each  class  studies  with  me  two  yearn,  l)eginning  with  rhetoric 
and  ending  with  Shakspere.  'I'he  majority  of  the  memlxu-s  are  then 
“  graduated,”  that  is,  pronounced  capable  of  pursuing  the  culture 
of  lx)oks  by  themselves.  These  students  always  discover,  about  the 
time  of  graduation,  that  the  culture  of  lx)oks  is  just  iK'ginning, 
instead  of  just  ending,  and  accordingly  continue  the  work  of  the 
class-room  through  life.  But  a  few,  the  inglorious  remnant,  usually 
the  victims  of  social  and  home  influences,  are  not  gmduated.  but 
promoted  to  the  higher  duties  of  life  nine  Inude.  Such,  if  voung 
women,  generally  “enter  society.” 

So  much,  by  way  of  introduction,  alwut  the  occupants  of  my 
class-room,  to  clear  away  possible  misconceptions.  Indeed  there  is 
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a  deal  of  pertinent  interest  in  the  story  of  many  individual  occu¬ 
pants,  as  1  recall  them,  of  their  literary  inspirations,  their  post-gi-ad- 
uate  successes  and  contributions  to  the  “  sweetness  and  light  ”  of 
life.  But  it  is  the  stoiy  of  the  room  itself  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned. 

The  trustees  were  building  a  new  wing  for  the  higher  classes,  and 
tlie  long  desired  opportunity  to  construct  a  workshop  after  my  own 
mind  was  at  hand.  In  educational  iis  in  political  affairs,  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  your  “  literary  man  "  is  not  always  consulted  or  respected  by 
the  governing  powem  who  frame  the  laws  of  his  daily  l)eing ;  for 
the  “  practical  "  trustee  too  often  po.ssesses  unfortunate  notions  of 
the  i)roper  ignorance  of  men  of  lx)oks,  as  compared  with  men  of 
business  like  himself  ;  l)esides,  there  is  the  dignity  and  the  efficiency 
of  his  trusteeship  to  Ihj  maintained.  A  woeful  amount  of  mischief 
is  committed  in  educational  work,  arising  from  the  assumjition 
that  eminent  ability  or  success  in  one  profession  or  line  of  business- 
argues  the  ability  to  judge  and  administer  the  affairs  of  another 
and  totally  different  profession ;  and  the  mischief  will  continue 
until  teaching  comes  to  be  recognized  as  an  organized  and  distinct 
profession,  with  its  own  rights  to  respect,  like  the  profession  of 
law  or  medicine.  However,  in  this  instance  I  was  successful  in 
diverting  the  wisdom  of  the  trustees  into  harmless  channels ;  there 
was  something  attractive,  apparently,  in  the  veiy  strangeness  and 
audacity  of  my  claims  for  literature,  and,  with  a  few  obvious  reflec*- 
tions  upcjii  the  doubtful  propriety  of  filling  young  peoples'  minds 
with  poetry  and  “  chatter  alwut  Shelley,”  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  ”  granted  my  wishes,  agreeing  that  in  the  matter  of  equipment 
the  literary  department  should  indulge  its  folly  to  the  top  of  its 
l»ent. 

To  l)egin  with,  this  chuss-room  is  very  large ;  furnished  with  the 
ordinary  recitation  chaii-s,  it  would  seat  seventy  pupils ;  but  there 
are  seldom  more  than  twenty  in  it  at  a  time,  and  therefore  instead 
of  carbonic  acid  we  have  an  abumlance  of  oxygen  for  our  work,  an 
item  that  is  too  little  regarded  in  the  inventories  of  school  furnish¬ 
ings.  d'he  windows  are  large  and  numerous,  with  a  Southern 
exposure,  admitting  a  flood  of  inspiring  sunshine  the  year  through, 
jmiperly  regulated  by  heavy  shades.  (Old  as  it  is,  sunshine  lias  a 
jiedagogical  value  not  yet  fully  apjireciated).  The  room  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  small  tables,  each  with  drawers  for  note-lxioks  and 
pencils,  one  long  table  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  dining-table. 
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and  the  light  and  comfortable  l)ent  wood  chaii-s.  On  the  floor  are 
several  oriental  rugs,  not  expensive,  but  selected  carefully,  with 
referance  to  coloi-s  and  designs.  It  costs  little  more  to  make  a 
class-room  cheerful  and  inviting  with  ap})ropriate  furniture  than  to 
leave  it  hideously  barren  and  rei>elling.  Each  article  should  have 
its  educational  and  aesthetic  utility,  as  well  as  its  })ractical  utility. 
Cheaj),  inadequate,  and  commonplace  equipment  in  any  department 
of  study  usually  go  with  cheap,  inadequate  and  commonplace 
teaching. 

We  have  no  “  professor’s  desk  ”  on  raised  platform,  with  associ¬ 
ations  of  enthroned  dignity.  It  is  much  l)etter  to  talk  with  one’s 
students  than  to  talk  down  to  them  or  at  them.  Tables  and  chaiis 
l)eing  movable,  we  select  our  positions  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work  in  hand.  I  have  never  l)elieved  that  a  recittition  in  liter¬ 
ature  requires  the  discij)line  of  procrustean  Injiiches  firmly  Indtedto 
the  floor  in  straight  lines,  and  my  students  frecpiently  express 
reasonable  doubts  about  sucli  a  necessity  in  other  departments. 

Tnder  the  window  ledge  and  across  one  side  of  tlie  room  are  low 
open  book-cases  ;  the  remaining  wall  spiu.*es  are  well  tilled  with 
engravings,  among  them  Watts’  noble  portrait  of  Tennyson,  an  old 
portrait  of  Addison  in  all  his  court  frills  and  furbelows,  and  that 
sweet  picture  of  the  child  Milton  at  nine  yeai-s  of  age.  There  are 
also  a  few  choice  etchings,  such  ius  Murray’s  “  Lake  Windemere 
from  Rydal  Mount,”  so  dreamlike  and  poetical.  Slocomlx^’s  sunny 
etching  of  Ann  Hathaway’s  Cottage,  and  tlie  si>lendid  portrait  of 
Sliakspere  etched  from  the  Stratford  painting.  This  last  was  tlie 
gift  of  a  parent ;  indeed  nearly  all  of  the  exjiressive  pictures  came 
as  contributions  from  pupils  or  parents.  The  gem  of  our  prints  is 
a  copy  of  Blake’s  celebrated  “  Canterbury  Pilgrims,”  obtained  for 
us  in  London  by  the  father  of  a  young  lady  who  had  lieen  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  Chaucer  and  had  converted  her  family  and 
friends  to  “  Old  English.”  I  must  not  omit  three  chanuing  water- 
color  sketches  of  scenes  about  Ablxitsford,  made  by  a  student  dur¬ 
ing  summer  vacation.  In  fact,  it  soon  liecame  a  matter  of  pride 
and  special  privilege  with  the  students  to  contribute  to  the  furnish¬ 
ings  of  this  room,  which  thus  has  come  to  lie  regarded  as  peculiarly 
their  “  own  domain.”  such  is  the  sense  of  intimacy  and  ownei-ship 
with  which  it  is  associated  with  their  work.  During  “■  oft’  hours  ” 
they  are  iiermitted  to  use  it  freely  for  quiet  study  or  writing,  and 
many  a  fine  fancy  and  happy  simile  in  the  essays  I  have  traced  to 
these  pictures  on  the  walls. 
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Oil  the  Ixiok-triuses  are  numerous  pieces  of  literary  bric-a-brac, 
more  or  less  curious  and  instructive,  a  model  of  liurn’s  cottage 
done  in  plaster,  an  autograph  letter  of  Longfellow,  two  or  three 
plaster  cjisbs,  one  an  especially  fine  copy  of  Boehm's  statue  of  Car¬ 
lyle,  iiresented  by  one  of  the  graduating  classes  ;  Sir  Thomas  Law¬ 
rence’s  (juaint  pen-drawing  of  Boswell,  and  a  miniature  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  wood  of  Cowper’s  famous  “  summer  house,"  which  Lord 
Bute’s  gardener  could  “•carry  off  on  his  liack,”  an  ingenious  piece 
of  jack-knife  work  by  a  student  who  had  visited  Olney.  Nothing 
is  admitted  to  this  collection  that  savoi-s  of  mere  relic  hunting — 
such  as  a  piece  of  wood  from  Wordsworth’s  “  wishing  gate,"  offered 
by  one  young  lady.  Each  oliject  must  have  a  distinct  representa¬ 
tive  or  interpretative  value. 

On  a  special  table  in  one  corner  of  the  room  is  a  large  album 
containing  photogmphs  of  English  scenery  associated  with  litera¬ 
ture,  scenes  of  “•  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the  })oets."  Thus  nearly 
eveiy  object  al)OUt  Warwickshire  associated  with  Shakspere  and 
George  Elliot  is  rej)resented,  and  so  the  lake  and  lowland  scenery 
of  Scott’s  poems.  Collections  of  this  kind  can  easily  be  formed,  as 
unmounted  photographs  are  obtainable  with  comparatively  little 
trouble  and  expense.  But  a  still  more  valuable  collection  on  this 
table  is  a  portfolio  of  portraits  of  authors,  from  Chaucer  to  Andrew 
Lang,  contiining  already  nearly  three  hundred,  and  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing.  The  aim  is  to  obtain  a  good  portrait  of  every  important 
author,  and  of  the  great  authois  copies  of  all  portraits  that  have 
any  special  fame.  Thus  we  possess  all  the  hypothetical  likenesses 
of  Shakspere,  the  one  picture  of  Keats  that  has  any  value,  a  dozen 
or  more  of  Byron,  who  multi])lied  his  portraits  with  the  vanity  of 
a  hanilsome  school-boy  ;  a  numl)er  of  Sir  Walter,  representing  him 
from  childhood  to  old  age  :  the  olympian  head  of  Bryant,  the  sunny 
face  of  Holmes,  Mi-s.  Browning’s  familiar  curls,  and  that  sole  and 
wonderful  j)ortrait  of  George  Eliot,  etched  by  Rajon ;  and  so  on, 
an  endless  and  fascinating  study  of  the  multifarious  and  multini- 
mous  face  of  genius.  When  a  new  author  is  api)roached  in  the 
regular  order  of  work,  this  portfolio  is  eagerly  consulted,  and  the 
doul)le  companionship  with  physical  and  spiritual  man  fixes  the 
personality  (jf  the  author  imperishably  in  the  student’s  mind. 
Incidentidly,  too,  such  a  collection  is  the  means  of  valuable  educa¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  fine  arts.  The  student  l)ecomes  familiar  with 
all  styles  of  engravings,  from  the  coarse  copper  plates  of  the  Ifith 
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ceiitiirv  and  the  old  mezzotints  to  the  etching  and  the  l»eantifnl 
wood  engrav  ing  of  to-day. 

Nothing  has  yet  l)een  said  al)out  onr  Ixtoks,  and  so  far.  therefore, 
Hamlet  has  l)een  left  out  of  the  play.  We  use  no  text-lxvok  (when 
I  say  we  I  refer,  of  course,  to  my  students  and  myself  collectively, 
lus  we  work  together  “each  for  all  and  all  for  each").  Our  library 
is  our  text-l)ook.  The  cases  are  filled  with  lM)oks  selected  with 
direct  reference  to  the  daily  needs  of  the  students ;  for  incidental 
needs  we  depend  upon  the  general  libi-ary,  near  at  hand.  Kii-st 
there  are  complete  editions  of  the  |)oets  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson 
and  Whittier;  also  the  most  valuable  anthologies.  Then  the 
cla.ssic  essayists,  and  such  of  the  novelists,  historians  and  biog¬ 
raphers  as  are  fundamentally  necessary  in  the  study  of  representv- 
tive  authors  and  periods.  And  then  several  carefully  chosen  vol¬ 
umes  of  criticism.  Of  the  more  innx)rtant  texts  several  duplicates 
are  kept  upon  the  shelves,  in  order  that  every  memlxjr  of  the  chiss 
may  work  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time.  For  examj)le,  we 
have  a  dozen  or  twenty  copies  of  the  “  Golden  Treasury  ’’  edition 
of  Bacon’s  E.ssays,  jts  many  of  Green’s  Selections  from  Addison 
Arnold’s  Selections  from  Wordsworth,  Skeat’s  Specimens  of  Early 
English,  and  Ward’s  English  Poets.  Similarly  there  are  many 
copies  of  Shakspere’s  j)rincipal  dranuis  (editions  of  Rolfe,  Hudson, 
Wright  and  othei-s).  In  short,  the  purpose  is  to  keep  within  an 
arm's  reach  an  am})le  supply  of  the  materiil  for  liteniry  study. 
The  l)ooks  that  are  most  conspicuous  for  their  absence  are  the 
ancient  “  manuals  ’’  and  “  com])endious  textbooks,’’  which  now  find 
their  appropriate  place  only  in  i)edagogical  curiosity  shops. 

One  case  contains  l)ooks  of  reference,  furnishing  all  the  essential 
tools  for  the  work  of  original  annotition.  Here  are  the  l)est  ency¬ 
clopedias  (not  old  and  second  hand  ones),  the  indispensable  Cen¬ 
tury  Dictionary,  dictionaries  of  biography,  of  art,  of  literature,  of 
mythology,  of  allusions  and  quotations.  With  such  Ixmks  at  hand 
students  readily  learn  to  do  their  own  editing  and  annotating,  and 
thus  settle  into  thorough  and  self-reliant  hal)its  of  reading  and 
study.  It  is  always  a  temptation  with  the  well  informed  instructor 
or  editor  to  give  a  profusion  of  information,  much  of  which  is  not 
worth  the  having  excej)t  at  the  price  of  personal  effort. 

It  should  be  added  that  all  books  are  selected  with  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  completeness  and  purity  of  texts.  Moreover  no  cheaj)  and 
shoddy  editions  are  permitted.  It  is  an  unpardonable  affront  to 
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the  growing  taste  of  a  young  student  to  [)laee  in  his  liands  a  dog¬ 
eared  eopy  of  an  inuuortal  poem.  The  jnnitieal  five  cent  editions 
of  tlie  great  autlioi-s  have  no  place  in  the  class-room,  exce})!  as  an 
occasional  ohject  lesson  upon  the  prevailing  ethics  of  hiisiness  life. 

I  need  not  describe  in  detail  various  minor  devices  for  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  work  of  our  class-room  and  enriching  its  results.  There 
are  literal  y  charts,  many  of  them  made  by  the  students  as  a  {)art 
of  the  prescrilied  work ;  a  table  with  sloping  toj)  for  heavy  diction¬ 
aries ;  a  bulletin  Isjard  for  important  items  of  literary  news;  a 
.scraj)-l)ook  of  contemporary  hiograjihy,  another  of  literary  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  another  of  current  literary  criticisms,  all  filled  by  the 
united  contributions  of  the  students,  and  left  lus  permanent  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  working  materials  of  the  room.  A  wise  instructor 
will  draw  upon  the  chariness  and  ingenuity  of  his  students  for  aid 
in  devising  mechanical  contrivances  for  improving  his  work, 
regarding  them  always,  indeed,  as  junior  partners  in  the  business 
of  the  class-room. 

Such  is  our  work -shop  of  literature,  the  literary  lalKuatory,  in 
which  literature  is  studied  as  chemistry  is  studied  in  the  chemical 
lalsuatory,  not  afar  off  through  the  noxious  media  of  “extracts” 
and  “summaries,”  but  by  iictual  companionship  with  the  great 
writei's  and  contact  with  their  thoughts.  Eveiy  argument  for 
eipiipping  a  chemical  or  a  physical  lalKU-atory  with  the  proper  mate- 
l  ials  for  experimental  study  applies  with  ecjual  force  to  the  liteniry 
lal)oratory.  'I'lie  time  has  })assed  when  young  people  can  lie  told 
with  inn)unity  that  Shelley’s  “Sky-lark”  is  a  “lyrical  effusion  of 
great  l>eauty  expressing  the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  poet,”  without 
l)eing  permitted  to  test  the  statement  for  themselves.  You  r)bject 
that  such  a  class-room  is  expensive ;  but  that  depends  u}K)n  your 
point  of  view.  'I’he  empty  Ixjttles  in  our  chemical  lalK)ratory  cost 
as  much  as  the  several  hundred  lK)oks  I  have  mentioned,  and  a 
single  piece  of  apparatus  in  the  physical  lalx)ratory  costs  more  than 
the  whole  »)f  our  literary  ecpiipment.  You  may  not  agree  with  me 
as  to  the  comparative  values  of  science  and  literature  in  their  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  culture  and  conduct  of  life,  but  you  will  certainly 
admit  that  if  literature  is  to  be  taught  at  all,  it  should  l)e  treated 
as  if  it  were  worth  teaching  well.  (live  it  a  fair  trial,  equij)  it 
e(pially  well  with  the  sciences,  and  even  the  “  practical  ”  i)hilistine 
may  yet  l>e  induced  to  lelieve  that  the  products  of  inanimate  nature 
are  not  worthier  objects  of  systematic  and  devoted  study  than  the 
products  of  the  human  intellect  and  soul. 
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CH/CAGO  AND  THE  CONGRESS  OF  EDUCATION 

FRANK  H.  KASSON. 

TT~^H  AT  a  vsujt  city  Chicago  ia  I  Ainl  yet  one  life-time  covers  its 
^  »  whole  histoiy\  Among  the  most  interested  ol>servei's  at  the 
educational  cf)ngresses  and  the  World’s  Fair  wfus  noticeal  >le  the  strong, 
alert  countenance  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard.  'I'he  Nestor  of  educa¬ 
tional  journalism,  when  at  the  Fair,  passed  from  one  to  another  of 
the  educational  exhihits  with  the  (juick  step  of  a  youth.  It  seems 
almost  im})Ossil)le  to  realize  that  he  was  a  young  man  ere  Chicag(> 
i-eally  l)egan.  and  that  he  w'as  a  prattling  Iniy  w  hen  on  that  aw  ful 
loth  of  August,  1812,  the  I'etreating  garrison  «»f  Fort  DearlKun 
were  shot  dow  n  and  msissacred  by  savages,  near  where  18th  street 
runs  down  to  meet  Lake  Michigan.  Now,  c<»vering  miles  and 
miles  of  those  D>ggy  swamps  hy  the  inland  sea,  rises  a  majestic 
city,  claiming  nearly  1,400,000  inhahihints.  Nowhere  else  in 
America  can  one  .see  such  viust  and  lofty  structures  sis  the  Masonic 
Temjsle,  the  MonadiuK-k  sind  many  othei-s.  Fit  buildings  these  to 
match  the  colo.ssal  .spirit  of  we.stern  enterpiise  and  sichievement. 
The  vistas  acro.ss  land  and  lake  are  hrosid  and  high,  sind  hrosider, 
higher  still  the  spirit  and  amhition  of  the  city.  Chicsigo  is  very 
great.  Nor  can  any  man  mesusure  her  coming  greatness.  Alssve 
thecloiuLsof  .smoke  sind  dust  she  lifts  her  eyes  serenely  and  proudly 
claims  the  future  jus  her  own.  Dr.  Bsirnsird’s  eyes  hsive  seen  sill 
the  ])sust  and  pi-esent.  But  what  will  Chicago  appear  to  the  privi¬ 
leged  view  of  those  who  live  ten  generations  hence? 

The  educational  congres.ses  were  <»n  the  whole  very  succes.sfnl. 
The  fesust  wsus  spread  with  such  a  profusion  of  good  things  thsit  all 
could  tind  instruction  and  inspiration,  while  no  one  could  .secure 
more  thsin  a  small  psirt  of  that  w’hich  the  menn  offered.  Didy  Di\ 
Harris,  in  the  city  of  C’hicsigo  during  a  ('olumhian  year,  could  hsive 
set  such  SI  tsible.  It  was  very  jsleasant  to  see  the  notable  array  of 
msister  mimls  here  met  together.  They  thronged  the  lower  halls  of 
the  Memorial  Art  Palace ;  they  graced  eveiy  plsitfonn.  A  goodly 
number  were  wminen,  their  faces  shining  w  ith  intellectusil  light 
sind  radiant  with  the  hope  of  the  future.  These  lesiders  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress  are  fannliar  figures  to  the  readers  of  Education. 
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MiUiy  of  them  are  tliemselves  readers  of  and  writers  for  this  maga¬ 
zine. 

Among  College  Presidents  the  noble,  l)enignant  eoiintenanee  of 
Ex-President  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  attracted  special  attention,  as 
did  his  words  of  wisdom.  He  spoke  with  a  fervor  and  ineisivene.ss 
which  seemed  oldivious  of  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  eiohtv-foiir 

O  O  w 

yearn  is  resting  upon  him,  and  that  the  duly  thermometer  was  in 
the  nineties.  Pres.  .James  H.  Angell,  of  Michigan,  performed  the 
duties  of  the  presiding  olhcer  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Education  with  e;use  and  grace  and  brief  hut  eloquent  speech. 
Pres.  (t.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  L'nivemity,  was  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  pemonalities.  ( )ther  college  presidents,  whose  names  are 
nearly  all  household  words  to  tho.se  interested  in  higher  education, 
were  Francis  A.  Walker  t>f  Massachusetts,  l{aymond  and  Smith  of 
Connecticut,  Seth  Low  of  New  York,  McAlister  and  DeCarmo  of 
Pennsylvania,  I).  C.  (iilman  of  Maryland,  Charles  F.  d'hwing  of 
Ohio,  .lose[)h  Swain  of  Indiana,  Wm.  K.  Harper  of  Illinois,  (fates 
of  Iowa,  (^antield  of  Nebraska,  and  .Iordan  and  Kellogg  of  California. 

Dr.  Wm.  'r.  Harris  won  fresh  laurels  for  ability  ami  statesman¬ 
ship  in  pre[)aring  such  a  remarkable  and  varied  [irogram  and  in 
carrying  though  its  many  departments  so  successfully,  as  well  as  for 
his  tiiiished  and  instructive  addresses.  He  is  piveminently  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,  whether  carrying  through  a  great  series  of 
educational  meetings  at  C'hicago,  or  as  I’nited  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  at  Washington,  putting  new  life  and  inspiration  int(» 
all  our  educational  activities.  May  he  be  undisturl)ed  in  carrying 
forward  the  great  work, — so  conq)lex  and  far  reaching  in  its  use¬ 
fulness — whicli  he  is  doing  so  grandly,  for  many  years  to  come, 
d'woof  his  predecessors.  Dr.  Henry  IJarnard  and  (fen.  .John  Eaton, 
were  [)resent  and  rejoiced  in  the  noble  superstructure  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  building  I'ising  above  foundations  on  which  they  had  spent 
long  yeaiN  of  unremitting  toil. 

Aimaig  those  who  have  grown  gray  in  manif()ld  educational 
laboi-s  it  was  good  to  st«*  the  faces  of  Drs.  N.  A.  C'alkins,  Edward 
lirooks,  Z.  Richards  and  E.  A.  Sheldon.  Among  the  vigorous 
leadeis  of  educaticuial  opinion  were  C.  ('.  Rounds,  T.  N.  Halliet, 
Ray  (freene  Huling,  11.  M.  rarlxdl,  W.  A.  Mowry,  W.  li.  Powell, 
.J.  (.'.  Mackenzie,  E.  O.  Lyte,  L.  1 1.  .Jones,  .J.  W.  Ca)ok,  Col.  F.  W. 
Parker,  W.  N.  Hailman,  E.  E.  White,  A.  (f.  Lane,  Henry  Sabin, 
.L  L.  Pickard,  E.  IL  (fill)ert,  Earl  Rarnes,  Will  S.  Monroe  and 
scores  of  others. 
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Wluit  eiithusiiisin  wius  inaiiit’ested  l)y  the  kiiiderpiitiiers !  It 
made  one  lon^  to  l)e  a  ehild  again  and  begin  all  over  under  the 
gnidanee  of  one  of  these  delightfnl  ladies. 

Such  women  ius  Mi-s.  Sanih  li.  Cooj)er,  .Mrs.  A.  M.  Hughes,  Mm. 
K.  L.  Hailman,  Mi-s.  Alice  II.  Putnam,  Miss  Hattie  Neil,  Miss 
Amalie  Holer,  .Miss  Lucy  Wheelock  and  others,  whose  names  it 
would  l)e  a  pleasure  to  recount,  are  full  of  zeal  and  faith  and  earn¬ 
est  purjiose.  d'liey  hum  with  a  love  almost  divine  to  touch  the 
lives  »)f  j)ure  innocent  little  children  and  ennoble  them.  With  such 
lofty  ideiis  of  the  mission)  (tod  has  given  them  they  can  but  succee<l. 
If  their  enthusiasm  carries  them  too  far  in  one  direction  or  another, 
their  earnest  purpose,  pure  aims,  self-saciiticing  s'2)irit  and  close 
contact  with  child  life  will  })rove  a  sure  corrective.  We  can  safely 
trustthe  fresh  souls,  “trailing  clouds  of  glory,”  to  such  loving  and 
insj)iring  leadei‘shi[).  They  are  not  only  to  sha2)e  the  young  life  of 
the  land,  bnt  they  will  also  j)oweifully  (juicken  and  njdift  the 
mother  life  also,  riiey  are  sowing  golden  grain  and  will  yet  reaj) 
an  abundant  harvest,  (tod  bless  this  noble  band  of  white  souls  at 
whose  electric  touch  the  hearts  of  little  children  thrill. 

We  have  not  time  in  the  limits  of  thisbi  iefi)a2)ertos2)eakin  detiil 
or  critically  of  thw  great  mass  of  2)a2)ei*s  read  and  addiesses  given. 
A  good  2»ro2)ortion  were  of  a  high  order, — com2)aet,  })ractical,  fruit¬ 
ful  in  suggestion,  full  of  “light  and  leading.”  Some  weie  heavy 
and  occasionally  one  was  dull.  When  the  oj)})ortunity  came  for  dis¬ 
cussion  much  valuable  time  was  lost ;  many  sjKtke  without  2)re2)a- 
ration  and  too  often  the  crank  held  the  flo(u-.  Among  those  who 
madeaiirofound  imjaession  iqx)!!  eager  listeners  the  writer  S2)ecially 
recalls  Dr.  Hairis,  Dr.  Barnard,  Di-,  McCosh,  Pres.  (L  Stanley 
Hall,  Pres.  .James  Mc.Vlister,  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Bishoj)  Keane, 
Earl  Barnes,  Mi-s.  Sarah  B.  (’oo}»er  and  .Miss  Lucy  Wheelock  of 
this  country,  and  of  the  distinguished  rej)resentatives  of  other 
nations.  Dr.  (L  W.  Boss  of  ('anada.  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England,  .M.  (labriel  Compayre  of  France,  I’rof,  Stephan 
Waetzoldt  of  (Germany  and  Prince  Seige  Wolkonsky  of  Bussia. 
Doubtless  every  other  2)01x011  in  attendance  could  add  many  other 
names  to  whom  they  listeiieil  with  equal  delight  and  2>i‘<)lit.  For 
the  enjoyment  of  hearing  some  2)rofound2)a2)eror  inqnessive  address 
was  often  lessened  by  the  haunting  retiection  that  while  listening 
to  this  we  were  missing  half  a  dozen  e<2ually  good  which  were 
lK‘inc|f  delivered  in  other  sections  of  the  Art  Palace.  One  realized 
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US  never  before  a  burning  desire  to  be  in  half  a  score  of  places  at 
once. 

Of  the  great  niiinl)er  of  notable  foreign  visitors  no  one  "svas  more 
warmly  welcomed  than  the  distinguished  French  author,  M. 
Com})ayre,  })resident  of  the  French  Commission  on  Education. 
We  have  for  years  known  and  honored  him  as  an  author,  now 
henceforth  we  shall  know  him  as  a  modest,  genial,  lovable  man. 
Another  Euro})ean  visitor,  who  was  heard  with  delight,  was  the 
handsome,  eh)quent  young  Prince  Wolkonsky,  representing  the 
ministry  of  Public  Instruction  of  Kussia.  Mis  advanced  views  on 
education,  and  hearty  interest  in  the  illy  paid  female  teachers  of 
his  country,  surprised  and  charmed  his  auditors.  Canada  Wiis  well 
represented,  and  Dr.  Ross,  Inspector  .lames  L.  Hughes  and  his 
wife,  and  other  of  her  leading  educatoi's  showed  us  that  our  neigh¬ 
bors  across  the  border  are  e(iually  interested  with  oui-selves  in  edu¬ 
cational  advancement. 

At  the  same  time,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  })apers 
were  Ijeing  read  and  discussions  going  on  in  nearly  eveiy  one  of 
fifteen  different  rooms,  or  halls,  on  the  following  general  subjects : 
Higher  Education,  Secondary  Education,  Elementary  Education, 
Kindergarten  Instruction,  School  Supervision,  Professional  Train¬ 
ing  of  Teachei’s,  Art  Instruction,  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music, 
'rechnological  Instruction,  Industrial  and  Manual  Instruction, 
Business  Education,  Physical  Education,  Rational  Psychology  in 
Education,  Experimental  Psychology  in  Education,  Department  of 
Educational  Publications.  Probably  the  best  attended  of  all  these 
departments  were  the  Kindergarten  and  Experimental  Psychology. 
The  latter,  under  the  very  able  direction  of  Pres.  (t.  Staidey  Hall, 
was  confined  wholly  to  tlie  subject  of  child  study.  It  was  ex¬ 
haustively  treated  by  various  expei*ts,  and  the  room  was  packed  by 
a  delighted  throng  of  teachei-s,  eager  for  help,  guidance  and  wise 
suggestions  touching  a  subject  so  close  to  all  their  hearts. 

It  shows  how  great  is  the  interest  in  the  educational  problems  of 
the  day  that  to  consider  them  sucli  a  company  of  men  and  women 
eagerly  gathered  forenoon,  afternoon  and  evening  in  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  sessions,  (xathered  <lay  after  day  in  the  Memmlal  Art 
Palace,  in  the  heart  of  a  great  grimy  city,  in  July  heats,  vexed  ly 
the  roar  of  passing  trains,  while  the  “  White  Caty,”  with  its  mar¬ 
vellous  Fair,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  Avas  but  six  miles  away.  (Jf 
coui-se  the  numbers  attending  Avere  not  to  l>e  eom})ared  Avith  the 
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throngs  at  some  of  the  National  Kdueational  Association  meetings. 
But  the  leadei-s  of  thought  were  mostly  there.  The  intellectual 
uplift  was  very  great.  It  wius  very  helpful  to  compare  thought 
and  method  with  representatives  of  distsint  nations.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  drum-l)eat  is  now  heard  round  the  world. 

Thanks  are  <lue,  not  only  to  Dr.  Harris,  hut  to  Supt.  .V.  (t.  Lane 
and  his  faithful  assistants,  to  Dr.  Selim  H.  Peabody,  director  of  the 
educational  department  at  the  World’s  Fair,  to  Pies.  ('.  C.  Bonney 
of  the  World’s  Congress  Auxiliary,  and  to  .Mrs.  Potter  Palmer, 
M  m.  (’hiis.  Henrotin  and  their  associates  of  the  Woman's  Branch 
of  the  Auxiliary  for  the  success  of  this  International  Congress  of 
Education. 

PSrCIIOLOGr  AXf)  e  thics  in  the  high  school. 

COLIN  S.  BUKLL,  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

T  WELL  rememher  with  what  a  feeling  of  relief  I  passed  out  of 
^  the  lecture-room  at  Vale  after  the  last  recitation  in  Psychology, 
only  to  find  that  I  had leaped  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  tire  " 
— Ethics  WiLs  to  follow.  Little  did  I  think  then  that  within  a  very 
few  yearn  I  shouhl  Ik*  teaching  tho.se  very  subjects  to  high  school 
students  with  a  degree  of  pleiusurc  deriveil  from  no  other  j»edag(»g- 
ical  labor,  and  should  have  liecome  an  ardent  advocati*  for  their 
introduction  into  the  curricula  of  all  our  high  schools. 

Tlie  story  of  my  convemion  may  Ik*  of  intei'est  to  you,  and  may 
Ik*  summed  up  in  a  single  .sentence.  It  was  the  natural  result  of 
experimental  as  ojiposed  to  dogmatical  stiuly.  No  .sooner  did  I  be¬ 
gin  to  teach  than  I  found  that  something  was  wrong  with  our  .sys¬ 
tem  of  education— it  was  not  doing  what  it  jnvtended  to  do.  I  first 
pondered  the  subject  long  and  deeply, — lH*ginning  at  the  wrong 
end,  lus  might  have  Ijeen  expected — and  then  liegaii  an  analytical 
study  of  the  human  mind,  which  hrouglit  me  to  my  jneseiit  ]»o- 
sition.  In  common  with  many  othem.  I  had  l>ecome  so  accustomed 
to  hearing  such  truisms  as — Every  effect  has  a  cau.se,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect  we  must  tii-st  know,  and  then  use  the  cause,” 
“  Different  temperaments  are  ilifferently  effected  by  the  same 
mode  of  action,”  etc. — that  I  wils  not  at  all  touched  by  their  re[)- 
etition.  It  is  not  until  we  have  learned  by  experience  the  ever¬ 
lasting  truths  which  lie  behind  the  winds  that  we  truly  believe 
them.  An  example  of  what  is  meant  occurred  recently  in  my 
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•exj^erience.  I  asked  my  class  in  Ethics  wluit  would  naturally 
follow  from  the  freedom  of  the  will.  They  at  once  answered 
“  Pemonal  lesponsibility  for  all  our  actions. I  tlien  asked  how 
many  really  l)elieved  tliat  wliat  tliey  liad  said  was  true  in  itself, 
and  found,  as  I  expected,  that  my  (juestion  gave  a  sudden  shock 
to  tlieir  consciousness.  Not  half  of  them  had  ever  discovered  the 
fact  for  tliemselves  ))efore,  and  therefore  could  not  Ixdieve  it.  They 
liad  answered  logically,  hut  their  minds  had  l)een  intent  u])on  the 
logic,  not  ui)on  the  truth  of  what  they  were  saying.  So  it  is  that 
each  fact  must  be  re-discovered  by  each  pemon  Wfore  he  can  use  it 
iis  his  own,  (»r  realize  its  full  importance. 

Hut  I  tind  myself  in  the  midst  of  my  subject  before  I  have  fairly 
l)egun.  d'he  nuuss  of  matter  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  so 
great  that  the  ditliculty  lies,  iiot  in  finding  something  to  say,  but 
in  selecting  tlio.se  things  wiiich  will  be  of  practical  advantage  for 
an  article  like  this.  In  order  to  be  systematic  we  will,  if  you 
please,  consider  whether  Psychology  and  Ethics  should  have  a 
place  in  the  high  school  from  two  standpoints,  as  it  may  affect 
the  teacher  and  as  it  may  affect  the  pu})il. 

With  regard  to  the  teacher  I  shall  here  have  but  little  to  say,  ex- 
eept  to  make  the  general  oliservation  that  no  teacher  can  do  as  good 
work  in  any  branch  in  any  school  —  high  or  low  —  without  a 
knowledge  of  P.sychology  and  Ethics  as  he  can  with  such  knowledge. 
My  rejuson  is  simply  this.  With,  or  by  means  of,  the  knowedge  of 
these  subjects  he  will  lie  better  able  to  understand  fully  the  diflBcul- 
tie.s,  to  interpret  clearly  the  workings  and  to  sympathize  deeply 
with  the  emotions  of  his  pupil's  mind.  Text-lK)ok  work  may  not  lx‘ 
necessary  —  the  mere  knowledge  of  maxims  is  of  veiy’  little  impor¬ 
tance —  but  a  practical,  experimental  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
is  al)solutely  essential  for  true  success  in  teaching. 

Eveiy  teacher  must  read  closely  and  carefully  in  the  great  text- 
lK)ok  of  Nature  as  it  has  l)een  written  by  the  hand  of  (lod  before  he 
Is  fitted  to  lead  the  soul  of  the  pupil  in  its  process  of  development. 
Hut  this  knowledge,  thus  gained,  increases  Ijeyond  measure  the  con¬ 
scious  responsibility  of  the  teacher.  He  is  led  to  a  careful  analysis 
■of  the  character  of  his  pupil,  and  the  soul  of  every  student  under 
his  care  becomes,  as  it  were,  an  ope;i  l)ook  to  him,  wherein  he  may 
read  at  will  the  motives  which  will  lead  that  soul  to  action.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  powers  wielded  by  the  teacher. 
Perfectly  unconscious  of  what  he  is  doing,  the  pupil  reveals  him- 
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8elf  to  the  gaze  of  his  teaelier  when  the  two  are  in  s^  inpath}',  and 
there  is  sonietinies  a  temptation  to  experiment,  hut  if  we  realize  our 
position  we  take  up  our  work  with  reverence  for  the  delicate  instru¬ 
ment  upon  which  our  lain)!*  is  l)estowed.  Tlie  child  mind  is  not  a 
“  Pipe  for  fortune's  linger  to  sound  what  ship  she  })lease,  ”  hut  tlie 
most  delicate  of  all  instruments,  full  of  an  excjuisite  liarmony  only 
waiting  to  Ik*  touched  by  the  imvsterhand  to  produce  rhythmic  per¬ 
fection.  So  the  teacher  miLst  lieeome  “all  things  to  all  men,"  in 
order  that  he  may  bring  each  individual  to  the  highest  standard 
which  that  individual  is  capable  of  conceiving. 

Now  from  tlie  standpoint  of  the  pupil !  This  is  the  age 
when  every  pupil  has  the  right  to  demand  that  those  who  mark  out 
liis  course  of  study  shall  put  into  that  course  those  things  which 
will  tit  him  in  the  liest  and  (juickest  manner  for  the  position  in  life 
which  he  will  lie  called  upon  to  occupy.  Doubtless  the  pupil  him¬ 
self,  and  most  parents  as  well,  would  take  the  view  that  the  studies 
to  lie  pui-sued  should  fit  the  child  for  the  hnsiness  by  which  he  is  to 
earn  his  daily  bread.  But  he  who  makes  education  his  study  will 
go  deeper  into  the  philosophy  of  life  than  that.  If  the  end  and 
aim  of  life  were  simply  to  live,  utility  wouhl  invariably  govern  in 
the  .selection  of  studies  for  all  schools.  If  we  carry  this  idea  to  its 
logical  conclusion  the  .system  of  education  projiosed  by  Herbert 
Spencer  would  be  the  only  system  po.ssible. 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  physical  tn-  animal  nature  has  no 
rights  in  itself  and  can  ask  for  consideration  only  because  it  is  the 
harbor  of  the  mental  or  p.sychical  nature.  The  true  end  of  life,  and 
therefore  of  all  education,  is  sjiiritual  perfection  —  using  the  word 
spiritual  in  its  broadest,  most  comprehensive  .sense. 

In  considering  then  what  study  should  lit*  included  in  any  school 
curriculum  tlie  (piestion  which  we  mu.st  ask  oui-selves  is  not  one 
liearing  u[»on  its  relative  utility  as  a  gold  winner,  but  one  which 
relates  to  its  advantages  in  character  building.  To  the  jiupil  l>e- 
longs  the  right  to  demand  of  us — will  this  study  tend  ladter  than 
any  other  at  this  [loint  in  my  development  to  lead  me  toward 
spiritual  jierfection  ? 

Having  thus  laid  down  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
we  are  to  argue  this  question,  let  us  at  once  proceed  to  discover 
whether  P.sychology  and  Kthics  .should  have  a  place  in  the  curri¬ 
cula  of  vmr  high  schools,  and  if  we  can  agree  that  they  should 
have  a  place  to  determine,  if  possible,  where  that  place  should  Ik*. 
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I  shall  at*  once  claim  a  i)lace  for  these  two,  yet  in  sepamble 
branches,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  do  tend  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  to  develop  spiritual  perfection.  I  do  not  ask  yt)u  to  take 
this  upon  faith,  nor  will  I  argue  it  from  the  purely  theoretical 
standpoint,  but,  taking  ius  my  motto  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,”  will  argue,  from  ex))erience,  even  at  the  risk  of 
seeming  somewhat  pei*sonal. 

At  the  outset  we  must  not  overlook  the  somewhat  peculiar  fact 
that  tliose  scluads  which  have  had  these  subjects  in  their  curricula 
have,  one  by  one,  drojjped  them.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ask 
the  reason  for  this  in  some  cases,  and  have  found  that  the  real 
trouble  invariably  lay  in  the  teacher,  not  in  the  subjects  or  pupils. 
Our  American  tejicheis  claim  to  l)e  overworked,  but  many  of  them 
make  the  claim  oidy  lx*cause  their  ideal  of  perfection  is — not  how 
much  can  I  do,  but  how  much  can  I  get  out  of  doing!  Whatever 
the  reason  may  lx;,  the  fact  that  these  subjects  have  l)een  dropped 
remains,  and  it  has  created  a  prejudice  against  the  studies  them- 
.selves  which  can  lx*  removed  only  by  giving  them  their  true  jdace 
in  every  high  .school.  When  given  their  true  place  the  advan- 
tiges  derived  from  them  will  l)e  fouml  to  more  than  repay  any  extra 
effort  which  they  may  cost  the  teacher.  That  they  will  cost  the 
teacher  extra  effort  may  go  umjuestioned.  I  shall  not  dispute  it, 
but  shall  ask  wluit  valuable  possession,  either  phy  sical  or  spiritual, 
is  accjuired  without  effort. 

Let  us  now  touch  u)K)n  .some  of  the  Ixnetits  to  l)e  derived 
from  the  study  of  Psychology  and  Ethics  in  the  high  .school. 

1st.  Their  value  as  a  factor  in  discipline,  a  subject  near  the 
heart  of  most  teachers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  question  of  dis¬ 
cipline  seems  to  grow  with  the  advance  of  civilization.  The  time 
when  the  rod  wjis  used  indiscriminately  hius  passed,  but  new  methods 
of  torture,  more  retined  but  none  the  less  effective,  are  brought 
into  re(juisition.  The  intelligent  .study  of  these  subjects  infuses 
a  spirit  of  devotion  to  duty,  an  aj)preciation  of  pei'sonal  dignity 
and  individual  rcsjmnsibility  not  only  for  one’s  own  actions  but  also 
for  the  actions  of  others  so  far  as  we  have  influenced  them,  till 
the  spirit  of  the  class  studying  these  subjects  peimeates  the  whole 
school.  Thus  a  set  of  fixed  rules  becomes  unnecessary  as  well  as 
burdensome.  Give  us  Psychology  and  Ethic.s,  intelligently  and 
practically  taught,  and  our  teachei-s  will  gain  time  and  stiength 
because  they  will  no  longer  need  to  cudgel  their  brains  for  the  most 
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exquisite  form  of  torture  to  apjily  to  the  hapless  deliiujueiit,  while 
the  student,  whose  mind  has  hitherto  l)eeii  burdened  with  a  set  of 
rules,  will  l>e  able  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  acajuisition  of 
more  desirable  knowledjj^e. 

T  have  mentioned  devotion  to  duty,  pei*sonal  dignity  and  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility  as  incidental  to  discipline,  hut  the  intrinsic 
value  of  these  <pialities  themselves  in  the  formation  of  character 
should  not  l)e  overlooke<l.  The  earlier  we  can  induce  the  student 
to  acce[)t  the  highest  motive  for  effort  tlie  lndter.  Tlie  system  <tf 
giving  prizes  for  superior  excellence  in  almost  every  line  of  work 
pui-sued  in  too  many  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  togcdh- 
er  with  a  strict  marking  system  with  j)ains  and  penalties  attache<l 
is  hut  the  i)anq)ering  of  a  low  motive  to  the  excliusion  of  the  high¬ 
est.  and  but  retards  the  develo]»ment  of  the  moial  charaetei-.  An 
appreciation  of  the  true  tlignity  of  the  rational  spii  it  is  fundamental 
to  self-culture,  while  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  necessarily 
following  from  the  freedom  of  the  will,  makes  the  student  careful 
not  to  do  those  things  which  would  detract  from  moral  u[)rightness. 

2nd.  As  a  training  in  originality.  Most  of  our  high  sclaxtl  and 
C'ollege  instructors  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  one  of  the 
chief  faults  of  our  American  educational  system  lies  right  here. 
We  take  our  pupils  through  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but  we  do 
not  teach  them  to  think  for  themselves  and  so  far  our  system  is 
vicious.  Any  pemon  who  is  entirely  dependent  ujton  another  for 
his  opinions,  even  though  the  oj)inions  be  those  of  a  great  and 
learned  man.  is  acting  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  the  s})iritual  digni¬ 
ty  with  which  he  has  l)een  endowed.  He  is  no  longei’ a  pei-son, 
but  a  thing,  l)etter  than  "the  shovel  or  the  spa<le  only  in  that  he 
chooses  the  pemon  who  shall  use  him,  but  intinitely  woi-se  in  that 
he  voluntarily  surrenders  the  best  part  of  himself  into  the  hands  of 
another.  A  gentleman  said  to  me  only  a  short  time  ago  that,  while 
it  was  a  good  thing  for  children  to  go  to  school  and  while  “Iw^ok- 
learning”  ubis  good  in  many  ways,  in  his  o])inion  the  truly  valuable 
part  of  education  came  after  the  j)Upil  had  left  school  and  was 
thrown  into  immediate  contact  with  the  world,  where  he  must  de- 
[►end  upon  himself  for  ideas.  This  man  was  a  college  graduate  and 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say 
it,  l)eariim  such  a  confession  as  it  seems  to  do,  but  I  agree  with 
him.  Now  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Our  schools  should  develop 
the  powei's  of  mind,  not  instill  a  trick  of  automatic  mechanism,  by 
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means  of  which  a  certain  iiunilxjr  of  pages  of  this  or  tliat  text-lx)ok 
may  })e  committed  to  memoiy,  even  though  the  committing  extend 
oidy  to  the  ideas.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  claim  that  Psychology 
and  Ethics  can  acconn)lish  the  desired  result  single-handed,  hut  I 
do  claim  that  they  will  jnove  themselves  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  toward  that  end.  Said  a  meml)er  of  my  senior  class  to  me 
not  long  since,  when  I  jisked  her  what  she  intended  to  take  as 
the  sidjject  for  her  graduating  essay,  “I  think  I  shall  hike  IF/zy? 
for  my  subject.  ( )ur  study  of  Psychology  has  suggested  it  to  me." 
That  young  woman  had  learned  to  look  into  the  reason  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  her  mind  was  acting  on  its  own  responsibility.  To 
luive  ccmti'ibuted  in  any  degree  toward  that  end  must  \k‘  a  source 
of  suj)rcmc  satisfaction. 

Hrd.  'riieir  value  as  re-agents.  Tlie  awakening  of  the  intellect^ 
ual  faculties  by  tlie  metliods  pui-sued  in  these  subjects  inevitably 
reacts  upon  the  otlier  studies.  The  mists  and  shadows  which  liave 
surrountled  many  of  the  problems  which  the  student  has  met  are 
cleareil  away.  Sometimes  tlie  light  breaks  suddenly  through  the 
clouds,  drawing  forth  an  exclamation  of  delight,  as  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  observe.  When  discussing  some  })oint  in  Psychol- 
ogy  with  my  class  some  one  wouhl  say,  “  Wliy,  that  explains  such 
a  thing  in  that  other  study  doesn’t  it  I  I  never  could  see  through 
that  point  bcfoi'c."  As  re-agents  they  are  especially  valuable  in 
the  study  of  English — lM>th  language  and  literature.  In  language, 
because  the  student  gradually  foims  the  habit  of  expressing  him¬ 
self  in  exact  terms,  he  learns  to  define  the  terms  which  he  uses 
and  so  his  vocabulary  is  enlarged  and  clarified.  In  literature,  lie- 
cause  he  has  learned  to  look  for  motives  —  in  other  words  he  has 
learned  to  analyze  character. 

Let  me  here  say,  parenthetically,  that  the  study  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics  is  a  great  help  in  forming  a  taste  for  good  reading.  I 
have  had  special  opportunities  for  observing  its  effects  in  this  di¬ 
rection  and  have  noticed  the  decided  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  students’  estimates  of  certain  kinds  of  bioks  after  studying  Psy¬ 
chology.  d'o  anyone  who  knows  what  literature  occupies  the  ab 
tention  of  many  of  our  Ixtys  and  girls  this  argument  aloue  would  be 
convincing.  Indeed,  the  teacher  may  go  deeper  into  any  subject 
witli  a  student  of  Psychology  and  Ethics  than  he  othenvise  could, 
for  the  student  has  found  out  for  himself  that  the  truth  is  always 
jierfectly  intelligible,  and  if  he  has  received  the  right  kind  of  in- 
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stiuctioii  he  will  search  for  the  truth  and  will  l>e  satisfied  with 

nothin^  short  of  it. 

°  • 

4th.  As  a  stimulant  to  the  spirit  of  investigation.  We  have 
been  told  so  often  that  the  mathematical  mind  is  the  nuKst  exact 
mind  that' we  have  gradually  come  to  accept  it  as  axiomatic.  Not 
only  does  it  need  demonstration,  hut  in  the  light  of  modern  investi¬ 
gation,  I  think  it  may  be  shown  to  Ixj  absolutely  untrue.  The 
most  exact  mind  is  the  most  observing  miml^uit  upon  which  the 
clearest  impression  is  made  by  detiiils  seemingly  trivial  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  such  a  mind  is  the  scientific  mind,  and  at\he  head  of 
the  sciences  stand  Psychology  and  Ethics.  But  how  does  the  study 
of  Ps3*chology  and  Ethics  incite  to  investigation  ?  Tliese  subjects 
can  not  l>e  studied  profitiibW  frtn.n  tlie  text-bo(>k  alone  ;  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  have  object-lessons  of  some  kind.  Now  the  mind  which 
is  in  a  condition  nearest  perfection  for  purposes  of  stud}'  is  the 
child  mind,  and  the  reall}'  valuable  part  of  the  stinly  of  Psv(*holo- 
gy  and  Ethics  will  lx*  found  in  the  stud}'  of  children.  As  some  of 
us  know,  it  tiikes  considerable  skill  to  study  a  child.  It  does  not 
do  to  (juiz,  or  “piiinir'  the  youngster  under  our  psychic  micro¬ 
scope.  Once  let  the  child  know  tliat  you  are  studying  him.  and 
he  very  much  resembles  the  oyster  which  you  may  study  at  leisure 
so  long  as  you  keep  your  hands  off,  but  once  hmch  it  and  —  snap  ! 
—  your  information  is  suddenly  and  completely  ended,  d'he  only 
way  is  to  oljserve  closely  and  draw  conclusions  from  what  we  see. 
This  becomes  a  very  interesting  process  for  any  one.  and  young 
people  l)ecome  very  expert  in  studying  children.  4'hey  are  drawn 
into  closer  sympathy  with  them  than  older  peo})le,  and  can  find  out 
more  alxmt  them.  Several  valualde  points  have  been  contributed 
to  my  own  stock  of  information  by  members  of  my  Psychology 
classes.  Of  course  the  object  (d  this  kind  of  work  is  to  get  at  our 
own  mental  processes.  If,  as  we  were  told  to  do  in  college,  and 
jis  most  text-books  direct  us  to  do,  we  sit  down  and  attemjit  fo 
analyze  our  own  minds,  or  even  to  describe  our  psychical  state  at 
any  given  time  we  find  ourselves  hopelessly  at  sea,  but  we  can 
gradually  come  to  it  by  studying  others  and  comparing  with  our¬ 
selves. 

So  another  valuable  acipiisition  from  the  study  of  tliese  subjects 
is  (0 )  the  Power  to  know  one's  .self.  The  value  of  self-kimwledge 
is  apparent  to  every  one,  lieing  as  it  is,  the  starting-point  of  intelli¬ 
gent  selfn-ontrol,  self  direction,  selfs'ulture.  But  not  alone  for 
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these  tilings  is  self-knowledge  iniportunt.  When  we  know  oui- 
selves  aright  we  are  forced  into  the  [losition  of  the  ancient  (xieeks 
who  placed  over  the  entrance  to  the  Delphian  Temple  the  signili- 
eant  motto  “  -^yuOi'  aeavro  v”  —  know  thyself  ;  that  is  —  know  thyself 
as  an  intelligent,  free,  responsible  lieing,  ‘•but  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  *’  and  reniemlier  thy  own  spiritual  dignity  and  honorable 
position  at  the  head  of  all  created  things  !  So  self-knowledge  in¬ 
troduces  us  to  a  realizing  sense  of  our  own  spiritual  worth,  the 
eipial  of  any  lieing  on  earth,  and  as  a  necessary  concomitant,  it  in¬ 
troduces  us  also  to  a  desire  to  live  worthy  of  the  spiritual  condition 
in  which  we  are  jilaced. 

7th.  'Fheir  value  from  what,  if  you  will  not  misundei’stand  me, 
1  will  call  the  humanitarian  standpoint.  Any  system  of  education 
which  leaves  the  Humanities  entirely  out  of  the  account  is  sadly  in 
neetl  of  revision,  and  yet  I  submit  to  you  that  our  American  system 
does  just  that.  Fiom  a  prudish  disinclination  to  discuss  with 
young  people  affaii-s  which  vitally  concern  them,  we  invite  social 
conditions  which  we  consider  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least.  I 
shall  cite  but  one  phase  of  the  matter,  .serious  and  far-reaching  in 
its  effects,  d'his  leaving  young  jieople  in  total  ignorance  —  ex- 
ce^it  as  they  may  lie  able  to  gather  crumbs  of  information  from 
their  companions,  always  intoxicating  rather  than  satisfying  —  of 
affaiis  of  the  heart  .so-called,  in  other  words  with  the  emotion  of 
h»ve,  until,  without  knowing  how  or  why,  they  l)ecome  an  easy  [)rey 
to  the  blandi.shments  of  some  one  whom  their  reason  and  Ixdter  in¬ 
stincts  condemn  ;  ami  the  leaving  them  in  ignorance  (d  home  du¬ 
ties  and  respcmsibilities  until  they  are  placed  at  the  head  of  a  home 
of  their  own,  is  not  only  mistaken  kindnes.s,  it  is  woise  than  folly, 
it  is  criminal  negligence  !  And  yet.  so  strong  is  the  influence  of 
fashion  upon  us  that  you  will  And  youi-self  met  by  a  simper  on  the 
part  of  the  girls,  and  an  audible  smile  from  the  lK>ys  if  you  mention 
the  subject  in  your  chuss-room.  Such  was  my  own  experience,  but 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  simper  changed  to  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  intense  interest  when  it  was  found  that  the  subject  was 
really  to  be  discussed  plainly  and  intelligently,  and  I  am  assured 
•  that  not  one  of  those  students  left  that  subject  without  a  deepei’ 
sen.se  of  pei-sonal  responsibility  in  the  matter,  without  a  higher  ideal 
of  excellence,  and  a  determination  to  (h>  all  in  their  ]>ower  to  choo.sb 
their  coui-se  wisely  and  to  follow  it  faithfully.  Hut,  you  may  say, 
that  teaching  l)ehnigs  to  the  parent,  not  to  the  school-teacher.  We 
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must  i-emeinljer,  however,  us  teaehei-s,  that  spiritual  i)erfeetion  is 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  our  work,  and  we  must  eonsider,  not  wheth¬ 
er  we  eau  shift  the  resjxuisihility  for  any  partieidar  thinj^  to  the 
shoulders  of  some  one  else,  hut  whether  the  matter  in  (|nestion  is 
essential  tor  our  purposes.  'Fhere  can  In*  hut  one  answer  in  this 
case,  as  it  seems  t«»  me.  'Fhese  so-calle<l  humanities  constitute  one 
of  the  most  im])Oilant  depaitments  of  all  intellectual  and  emotional 
development.  “Tis  la>ve  that  makes  the  woild  o<>  round,"  the  po¬ 
et  tells  us,  and  truly  so.  Then  it  is  our  business,  as  enj^agetl  in  the 
training  of  the  young  hi  take  into  account  the  laws  which  govern 
this  mightiest  of  all  foree.s.  That  the  vast  majority  of  parents 
neglect  to  do  this  work  is  [)0rfectly  evident,  even  to  the  most  casu¬ 
al  oliserver,  whether  the  leason  Ik*  lack  of  time  and  inclination  or 
Ignorance  is  immaterial.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  as  edu- 
catoi-s  should  not  leave  the.se  imjiortant  truths  to  lie  picked  up  by 
chance,  but  that  we  should  look  the  matter  sipiarely  in  the  face, 
and  do  our  known  duty  by  those  intrusted  to  us.  This  instruction 
can  l>t^  given  in  connection  with  the  stmly  of  the  soul  and  <luty 
with  greater  ease  than  anywhere  else,  and  it  can  Ik'  given  in  such  a 
way  that  the  im[)re.ssion  made  upon  the  student  shall  Ik*  a  lasting 
one. 

Hut  let  me  not  weary  you  with  this  pha.se  of  my  subject.  1 
have  attempted  to  pre.sent  some  of  the  le.ss  obviops,  but  not  on 
that  account  the  less  important,  reasons  why  H.sychology  and 
Kthics  should  lie  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  every  high 
school.  Reasons  might  lie  multiplied  by  the  score,  indeed  1  know 
of  no  subject,  unless  it  lie  English,  for  which  so  many  reasons 
might  lie  adduced.  Just  let  me  mention  two  or  three  more  without 
comment  liefore  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  to[)ic.  You 
will  notice  that  a  long  essay  might  easily  lie  written  iijxm  the 
importance  of  either — Development  of  the  Reason,  Broader  Grasp 
of  Ideas,  Original  Conceptions  of  Idfe  and  Duty,  Unseltishne.ss, 
Careful  Oliservation  of  Nature  lus  well  iis  Man,  and  therefore  a 
more  sensitive  sympathy  with  Nature  and  a  power  to  interi)ret  her 
ever  varying  moods.  AVithout  multii»lying  instances  of  the  effects 
of  the  study  of  Psychology  and  Ethics,  I  think  that  enough  has 
been  said  to  settle  the  question  that  we  should  give  them  a  i»lace 
in  our  high  school  work.  (To  l>e  concluded  in  our  next  number.) 
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teacher  who  spent  a  part  of  his  or  her  vacation  at  the  great 
^  fair  has  laid  up  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  observation  which 
will  be  of  service  for  years  to  come.  To  see  such  vast  and  artistically 
beautiful  buildings,  to  see  and  study  some  of  the  bewildering  array 
of  exhibits,  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  multitudes  of  our  fellow  men. 
from  all  the  lands  of  earth,  broadens,  quickens  and  refreshes  all  one’s 
mental  powers.  That  teacher  must  be  dull  indeed  whose  mind  is  not 
hereby  stored  with  new  ideas  and  suggestions  which  will  enrich  the 
class-room  work.  The  money  spent  on  this  trip  to  Chicago  has  been 
wisely  invested.  What  teacher  could  spend  even  one  day  amid  the 
educational  exhibits  without  such  quickening  of  the  mind  as  will  re¬ 
sult  in  better  work  for  all  the  rest  of  life.  To  see  these  noble  ex¬ 
amples  of  actual  school  room  work  exalts  our  estimate  of  the  teacher’s 
profession.  Whatever  was  true  in  the  past  the  teachers  of  to-day  are 
progressive  ;  they  detest  ruts.  The  wisdom  of  past  generations 
is  carefully  sifted  and  every  new  idea  tested  that  we  may  get  the  best, 
and  all  the  best.  On  every  side  from  kindergartners  to  college  presi¬ 
dents,  the  facts  are  being  studied,  theories  tested  and  philosophies 
searched,  by  the  whole  body  ofdive  educators,  to  get  all  help  possible, 
to  use  in  the  best  way  possible,  to  secure  the  greatest  advancement 
possible.  This  Columbian  year  ought  to  mark  a  decided  advance  all 
along  the  line  in  educational  matters. 

M  any  teachers  returning  from  the  “World’s  Educational  Congress 
.  Auxiliary  to  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893”  report 
a  somewhat  dampening  of  enthusiasm  over  the  sayings  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  European  ediujators,  who  are  supposed  to  have  come  to  us 
full  of  valuable  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools. 
Hut,  as  they  make  report,  the  experience  with  them  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  long  succession  of  public  lecturers  from  abroad,  representing  the 
most  eminent  names  in  literature,  science,  professional  and  public  life. 
For  some  inscrutable  reason,  the  vast  majority  of  these  eminent 
people  appear  to  take  us  for  a  nation  of  school  children  and,  in  the 
most  fatherly  way,  proceed  to  thrash  over  a  pile  of  straw,  long  ago 
dismissed  as  chaff  by  ourselves.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
with  rare  exceptions,  these  men,  however  eminent  at  home  cannot 
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realize  the  fact  that,  in  our  country,  they  are  addressing  a  numer¬ 
ous,  intelligent  and  deeply  interested  educational  public,  before 
which  every  phase  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  public 
schools  for  half  a  century  past  has  been  debated  with  a  through  ness 
and  an  eye  to  practical  results  never  befoe  known.  The  attempt  of  a 
group  of  our  University  people  now,  after  the  indifference  and  opposi¬ 
tions  of  generations,  to  capture  and  administer  the  common  school  by 
European  methods  unsuited  to  our  people,  in  the  interest  of  the 
college,  w'ith  an  eye  to  a  compromise  with  the  sectarian  side  of  the 
church,  will  hardly  be  furthered,  we  suspect,  by  the  recent  experi¬ 
ence  at  Chicago. 

OUR  great  associations  of  teachers  are  still  employed  in  beating 
about  the  impractical  question : — whether  a  Normal  school 
should  include  a  department  of  Academical  instruction  or  be  “ex¬ 
clusively  professional.”  But,  in  fact,  this  is  a  situation  so  rarely 
found  that  the  discussion  of  it  is  largely  "in  the  air,”  with  no  practical 
result.  Even  a  body  of  young  people  just  graduated  from  Harvard 
or  Yale  is  in  no  condition  to  take  a  course  exclusively  confined  to 
methods  of  the  organization,  discipline  and  instruction  of  schools. 
The  attitude  of  a  student  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  of  the  same 
person  teaching  children  and  youth,  towards  the  academical  contents 
of  his  mind  is  so  different  that,  while  genius  and  experience  may  make 
the  connection,  the  majority  of  Normal  school  pupils  would  fail  to  do 
it.  In  the  one  case,  the  mind  of  the  student  is  open  to  the  reception 
of  all  knowledge  bearing  on  the  subject  of  study,  penetrating  to  the 
depths  and  surveying  the  boundaries  of  all  adjacent  linowledge.  In 
the  other,  the  teacher  must  carefully  select  from  his  own  stores  of 
information  the  little  that  can  be  imparted  to  the  child,  establish  a 
vital  relation  between  the  subject  and  learner,  and  treat  all  knowledge 
with  a  view  to  the  best  method  of  imparting  it,  with  a  constant 
personal  effort  to  awaken  and  sustain  that  love  of  the  truth,  without 
which  all  learning  is  vain.  One  hour’s  observation  of  this  operation 
will  often  inform  the  young  teacher  in  a  way  impossible  from  a 
month’s  study  of  methods.  Several  of  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  including  Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  are,  this  year,  proposing  a  course  of  Normal  instruction  of 
this  practical  sort,  by  the  professors  of  different  departments,  each 
giving  instruction  and  illustration  in  the  great  art  of  studying  a  science 
with  the  purpose  of  teaching  it.  In  this  way  the  long  neglected  work 
of  pedagogic  training  in  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  country 
may,  at  least,  be  well  begun. 
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ri'^HE  experience  of  a  hundred  years  in  the  organization  and  adiiiin- 
1  istration  of  a  public  school  system  has  not  been  lost  upon  the 
people  of  our  western  states,  who,  in  many  ways  are  prepared  to  “give 
■points”  to  our  eastern  Commonwealths.  The 'state  of  Indiana,  from 
its  organization  as  a  territory  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  for  a 
period  of  fifty  years  went  through  a  series  of  voluble  educational 
statutes  and  constitutional  provisions,  all  representing  the  real  dis¬ 
position  of  the  state,  “how  not  to  do  it.”  In  1850  the  state  ranked 
at  the  bottom  of  the  class  of  northern  and,  with  only  two  southern 
states  below  it,  of  all  the  twenty-six,  in  respect  to  popular  education. 
Instructed  by  each  and  all  of  these  failures,  the  people  then  took  the 
matter  in  hand  and,  by  the  year  1865,  had  wrought  out,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  the  most  throughly  articulated  scheme  of  public  instruction  in 
the  .country.  Even  the  redoubtable  Dr.  Rice  surrendered  to  some 
magical  quality  in  the  schools  of  Indianapolis  and  actually  praised 
Supt.  Hailman  of  La  Porte.  We  believe  it  is  well  understood  that  the 
arrangements  for  county  and  local  supervision  and  the  grading  of 
country  district  schools  are  more  complete  and  effective  in  Indiana 
than  elsewhere.  This  result  would  appear  to  be  secured  by  the  election 
of  one  trustee  to  each  district,  with  a  good  deal  of  “power  to  act.” 
These  trustees,  with  the  chairman  of  the  town  and  city  school-boards, 
appoint  a  county  superintendent  and  with  him  compose  a  county  Board 
of  Education,  which,  thus  composed,  becomes  a  very  efficient  body  and 
is  able  to  administer  an  excellent  system  of  school  management, 
almost  impossible  elsewhere  The  composition  of  the  state  Board  of 
Education  is  a  model.  It  consists  of  the  Governor,  the  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Presidents  of  the  two  state  Universities  and  the  state 
Normal  school,  and  the  Supt.  of  schools  in  the  three  largest  cities  of 
the  state  ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  these,  three  county  Super¬ 
intendents  appointed  by  the  Governor.  This  gives,  what  is  so  rarely 
found,  a  thoroughly  professional  State  Board  of  Education,  composed 
of  the  most  eminent  school  authorities  of  the  state,  whose  action  must 
necessarily  be  intelligent  and  carry  great  weight  before  the  educa¬ 
tional  public.  More  than  hjlf  a  century  ago  the  state  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  placed  ill  the  hands  of  its  Governor  the  power  to  appoint  “a 
Board  of  Education,”  each  member  to  serve  eight  years,  to  which 
women  are  now  eligible,  and  placed  in  its  hands  the  annual  election 
of  a  “Secretary,”  who  is  the  state  Superintendent;  the  management 
of  the  half  dozen  Normal  schools ;  and  the  state  institutes,  with  a 
corps  of  expert  agents.  The  consequence  has  been  that,  while  the 
state  Board  has  never  been  without  a  few  valuable  members,  the 
majority  seem  to  have  been  appointed  from  personal  preference  and 
generally  on  account  of  professional  eminence  in  other  directions. 
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And  the  weakness  of  the  scheme  is  evident,  especially  in  this  ;  that 
the  chief  executive  olticer,  the  State  Superintendent,  is  only  a  “Secre¬ 
tary”  of  the  Board  thus  constituted,  and  holds  his  office  by  yearly 
appointment  from  a  body  of  people  farther  removed  from  public 
observation  than  any  administrative  Board  in  the  state.  It  may  turi» 
out  some  day,  that  the  people  will  wake  up  and  learn  that  a  “Secre¬ 
tary,”  with  a  pre-eminent  national  reputation  aud  the  most  honorable 
record  of  service,  has  been  sacrificed,  a  victim  to  the  whims,  local 
prejudices,  or  ambitious  schemes  of  a  group  of  people  thus  appointed. 
It  would  be  wise  in  time  for  the  Bay  State  to  reconstruct  its 
Board  of  Education  into  a  representative  body  of  educators  in  whom 
the  people  may  have  confidence. 


LENGTHEN  THE  SCHOOL  TEAR. 

The  shortening  of  the  College  Course  promises  to  be  a  living 
question  until  the  course  is  actually  shortened,  or  until  the 
number  of  years  of  college  residence  be  reduced.  The  ideal  is  to  get 
out  into  the  professions  earlier,  either  by  doing  part  of  the  work  in 
private  schools,  or  under  private  teachers  ;  or  during  summer  terms, 
or  by  doing  part  and  omitting  part,  or  by  a  system  of  elective  courses, 
whereby  a  part  of  the  college  work  may  be  substituted  for  etjuivalents 
of  the  university  requirements.  The  same  problem  confronts  the 
public  schools,  and  each  is  part  of  a  larger,  if  not  universal  demand, 
nor  does  the  claim  appear  as  an  accident,  a  mere  passing  incident — a 
fad.  It  is  not  a  conscious  demand  for  less  knowledge  or  lower  schol¬ 
arship,  but  a  given  standard  of  so  many  units  value  is  to  be  reached  in 
some  way,  by  some  economy,  in  a  shorter  time.  It  really  anticipates 
a  more  practical  culture  with  loss  of  the  individual  to  the  state  for  a 
less  number  of  years.  It  is  then  not  only  a  <piestion  of  educational 
economy,  but  of  civic  economy  as  well. 

Equal  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  amount  of  shortening 
possible.  Some  (few)  advocate  additional  work  and  time  not  to  exceed 
one  year,  while  most  believe  the  time  should  be  reduced  by  from 
one  to  three  years.  But  how  can  the  mean  be  reached  and  the  time 
be  lessened,  by  one  or  more  years,  and  the  educational  standard 
advance  in  scope  and  efficiency  ?  Whatever  the  remedy  may  be  it 
must  be  more  than  a  mere  device  however  ingenious  ;  it  must  be  a 
positive,  permanent  benefit  to  society  or  it  will  in  the  end  fail. 

The  organization  of  the  curriculum  into  courses  and  the  “summer 
term”  are  now  jointly  aud  severally  doing  most  toward  solving  the 
problem. 
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In  the  hey-day  of  college  and  university  expansion  we  have  all  too 
large  a  college  population  to  find  proper  employment  during  the  long 
summer  vacation,  and  too  large  to  be  idle  with  safety.  The  same 
observation  will  apply  with  some  force  to  the  public  school.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1888-’89,  above, 
87,000  college  and  university  students  are  returned  to  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  pursuits  during  the  summer  months,  and  if  allowance  for  the 
unprecedented  growth  in  attendance  since  that  date  be  made,  the 
number  at  this  moment  cannot  be  less  than  1(X),000. 

To  this,  to  show  the  true  magnitude  of  the  case,  may  be  added 
according  to  the  same  report,  352,231  public  school  teachers  and 
14,000,000  school  pupils  besides. 

Education  is  to-day  a  business, — an  investment  of  time  and  capital 
— and  can  with  safety  be  shorn  of  superabundant,  not  to  say  super¬ 
ficial  nervous  excitement.  And  there  are  no  reasons  why  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  should  lie  idle  so  far  at  least  as  college  work  is  involved, 
for  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  each  year,  that  will  not  apply  to  any 
other  apprenticeship  or  occupation  as  well.  An  apprenticeship  that 
necessitates  such  irregular  service  is  at  fault  and  cries  for  reform  or 
re-adjustment.  It  is  student  life  shorn  of  its  excrescences,  of  cram¬ 
ming  methods  and  abuses  that  I  have  now  before  my  mind.  A  busi¬ 
ness  to  which  the  student,  calculatingly,  apprentices  himself  for  a 
period  of  six  to  ten  years. 

A  proper  course  in  physical  culture  running  parallel  with  mental 
culture  from  the  moment  the  latter  is  begun,  leaves  little  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  outcome,  and  less  doubt  about  maintaining  a  healthy 
vigor  and  vitality  of  mind  and  body. 

The  Course'system  is  easily  adjusted  to  terms  of  different  lengths 
and  if  the  short  summer  term  offers  difficulty  it  can  readily  be  length¬ 
ened.  The  summer  term  or  “school”  as  sometimes  more  appropri¬ 
ately  named,  has  an  average  length  of  about  six  weeks,  and  therefore 
in  the  six  years,  the  minimum  of  college  and  university  residence, 
there  would  be  a  clear  gain  of  thirty-six  weeks,  more  than  equal  to 
the  portion  of  the  senior  year  devoted  to  curriculum  work.  Likewise, 
the  four  or  five  recesses  and  vacations  during  the  year  of  from  two  to 
four  weeks  in  length  would  secure  all  the  benefits  claimed  for  such 
periods  of  cessation  from  active  work  and  obviate  the  objections 
usually  urged  against  long  vacations.  And  if  further  time  be  needed 
why  not  ask  that  “expensive  luxury  ”  known  as  the  senior  vacation  to 
contribute  another  four  weeks  ?  S. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDY. 

SECOXD  YEAR  OF  THE  TEACHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  READING 

CIRCLE. 

FIRST  MONTHLY  SYLLABUS. 

PKErAKED  IJV  DR.  CHAS.  J.  MAJORY,  NKWTOX,  N.  J.,  SECRKTARY. 

For  the  Une  of  Correnpondence  Memfjem. 

second  year’s  work  of  the  International  Circle  will  doubtless 
J-  be  undertaken  by  many  new  members.  The  general  conditions 
of  this  work  were  set  forth  in  the  June  number  of  Education.  Corre¬ 
spondence  members  in  preparing  their  written  work  will  feel  entire 
freedom  of  discussion  in  differing  with  the  author’s  views  upon  any 
points.  The  questions  or  topics  of  the  syllabus  are  intended  to  call 
attention  to  the  salient  points  of  the  work  studied,  not  to  suggest 
accord  with  or  dissent  from  any  views  expressed.  It  is  only  indepen¬ 
dent  thinking  upon  these  topics  in  the  light  of  the  matter  read  that 
can  secure  the  highest  benefit  of  the  Reading  Circle  to  any  individual 
member.  The  publishers  of  the  International  Education  series  will 
send  to  any  member  of  this  Circle,  who  may  rei^uest  it,  a  copy  in 
pamphlet  of  the  syllabi  for  the  first  year’s  reading.  Written  papers 
of  correspondence  members  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Secretary  at 
Xewton,  N.  J.  Every  subscriber  to  Education  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
correspondence  member  without  additional  expense. 

I.  Boone’s  Education  in  the  United  States.  Pages  1  to  43. 

1.  What  conditions  made  the  New  World  more  favorable  than 

the  Old  for  the  advancement  of  popular  education  ? 

2.  What  conditions  rendered  the  17th  Century  an  especially 

favorable  time  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  may  our  American  public  school  system  be 

said  to  be  of  Holland  origin  ? 

4.  Where  and  under  what  circumstances  was  the  first  free 

public  school  in  the  U.  S.  established  ? 

5.  What  steps  were  taken  toward  founding  schools  in  the 

early  Virginia  colonies  ? 

6.  What  were  the  earliest  provisions  for  schools  in  New 

England  ? 
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7.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  founding  of  Harvard 

College  ? 

8.  How  was  the  establishment  of  William  and  Mary  College 

secured  ? 

9.  What  names  prominent  in  American  political  history  are 

associated  with  the  early  history  of  William  and  Mary 
College  ? 

10.  What  aids  and  what  difficulties  attended  the  founding  of 
Yale  ( -ollege  ? 

II.  Haldwin’s  Applied  PsycHOLOov.  Paoks  1  to  43. 

Chapter  I. 

1.  The  several  departments  of  Pedagogy,  as  related  to  each 

other. 

2.  The  elements  of  Psychology,  as  based  upon  study  of  self. 

3.  The  Intellect,  as  having  three  modes  of  action  or  faculties. 

4.  The  Feelings,  as  arising  from  three  different  sources  of  exci¬ 

tation. 

5.  The  Will,  as  embracing  three  distinct  kinds  of  effort. 

<).  Applied  Psychology,  as  determining  the  right  processes  in 
the  work  of  education. 

Chapter  II. 

7.  The  physical  organism  through  which  the  mind  acts. 

8.  The  relations  of  ganglia,  nerves  and  organs,  constituting 

and  connecting  the  sensorium  and  motorium. 

9.  The  sensations  produced  by  external  or  by  internal  sensor- 

excitation. 

10.  Sense-percept,  an  elementary  knowledge  derived  from  a 

material  object  through  sensation. 

11.  Self-percept,  an  elementary  knowledge  derived  from  one’s 

own  mental  act  or  state  through  consciousness. 

12.  Necessary-percept,  an  elementary  knowledge  arising  from 

direct  insight  into  realities  and  relations. 

13.  The  powers,  acts,  and  percepts  of  the  mind,  each  deter¬ 

mined  by  sense-relations,  self-relations,  or  necessary-rela¬ 
tions. 

III.  Kay’s  Memory  and  How  to  Improve  it.  Pages  1  to  46. 

1.  In  what  sense  is  memory  the  most  important  faculty  of  the 

mind  ? 

2.  How  does  memory  serve  to  guide  future  conduct  ? 

3.  How  does  memory  add  to  the  pleasures  of  the  present  ? 

4.  What  is  the  office  of  attention  as  an  aid  to  one  power  or 

act  of  memory  ? 
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5.  What  is  the  influence  of  association  as  an  aid  to  the  other 
act  of  memory  ? 

0.  Why  is  the  type  of  memory,  having  contiguity  as  its  associ¬ 
ative  principle,  deemed  the  lowest  ? 

7.  What  advantage  over  the  other  has  the  type  of  memory  in. 

which  similarity  is  the  associative  principle  ? 

8.  What  power  characterizes  the  highest  type  of  memory  ? 

9.  What  evidence  is  there  that  nerves  and  even  muscles  may 

have  a  part  in  the  act  of  remembering  ? 

10.  What  is  your  own  judgment  concerning  the  doctrine  of  a 

physical  basis  of  memory  ? 

IV.  De  Guimps’s  Life  and  Worn  of  Pestalozzi.  Pages  1  to  35. 

I.  Childhood. 

1.  Influence  of  home  life. 

2.  Influence  of  school  experience. 

3.  Influence  of  country  scenes. 

II.  Student  Life. 

4.  Influence  of  the  University  spirit. 

5.  Influence  of  political  excitement. 

III.  Agricultural  Life. 

6.  Influence  of  courtship  and  marriage. 

7.  Influence  of  farm-life  and  its  failure. 

V.  Preyer’s  The  Senses  and  the  Will.  Pages  1  to  34. 

1.  The  four-fold  character  of  every  sense-activity. 

2.  The  distinction  between  the  adult  and  the  infant. 

- sight. - 

3.  First  sensibility  of  the  child  to  light. 

4.  Evidence  of  inborn  reflex. 

5.  Difficulty  of  determining  when  colors  are  first  discriminated. 

6.  Association  of  name  with  a  given  color. 

7.  Differences  in  ability  to  recognize  different  colors. 

8.  Asymmetry  of  muscular  movements  with  respect  to  the  eyes. 

9.  Reflex  movements  resulting  from  fright  or  surprise. 

10.  Manifestations  of  pleasure  and  of  discomfort  by  wide  open 
eyes  and  by  shutting  the  eyes. 

VI.  Lange’s  Higher  Education  of  Women.  Pages  1  to  24. 

1.  German  conditions  compared  with  conditions  existing  else¬ 

where. 

2.  The  beginning  of  the  movement  in  England  for  the  higher 

education  of  women. 
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3.  Institution  of  Queen’s  College  in  London. 

4.  Founding  of  Bedford  College. 

5.  The  admitting  of  girls  to  regular  examinations  similar  to 

those  for  boys. 

6.  Specific  reasons  for  urging  the  higher  education  of  women. 

7.  Replies  to  objections  urged  upon  the  ground  of  woman’s 

capacity  or  of  harmful  results  in  the  professions  or  the 
trades. 

VII.  Morrison’s  Ventilation  of  School  Buildings.  Pages 
11  TO  23. 

Chapter  I. 

1  General  recognition  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  impure  air. 

2.  General  ignorance  concerning  conditions  and  means  of  ven¬ 

tilation. 

3.  General  neglect  of  the  matter  of  ventilation  in  the  con¬ 

struction  of  school  buildings. 

4.  Importance  of  disseminating  information  of  results  accom¬ 

plished  in  different  instances  of  investigation  and  prac¬ 
tice. 

5.  The  teachers’  especial  duty  to  study  this  subject  and  to  en¬ 

courage  its  discussion. 

Chapter  II. 

6.  The  physical  results  of  breathing  impure  air. 

7.  The  immediate  symptoms  far  less  serious  than  the  ultimate 

effects. 

8.  Not  Carbondi-oxide  but  organic  matter  the  serious  poison 

in  impure  air. 

9.  Authorities  cited  as  to  the  large  percentage  of  disease  and 

death  attributable  to  impure  air. 

10.  The  only  reason  for  public  apathy  is  the  failure  to  realize 

the  extent  of  the  harm  done. 

11.  The  mental  evils  resulting  from  the  disordered  physical 

condition. 

12.  The  economical  aspect  of  the  question  as  pertaining  to  the 

better  results  accomplished  under  conditions  of  good 
ventilation. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGT 
COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  increasing  interest  in  Secondary  Education  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  curricula  of  schools  of  that  grade  is  a  healthful  sign,  and 
any  step  on  the  part  of  a  large  and  intluential  institution  which  leads 
in  the  direction  of  better  preparation  for  such  enlarged  work  by  the 
teachers  of  such  schools  is  deserving  of  praise.  The  Faculty  of  the^ 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  have  decided  to  extend  the 
privileges  of  the  extraordinarily  equipped  laboratories  and  the  ex¬ 
tensive  and  thorough  lecture  courses  of  that  institution  to  two  classes 
of  teachers  ;  first  to  those  who  can  obtain  a  definite  leave  of  absence 
for  a  year ;  and  second  to  those  who  are  free  for  the  whole  or  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  afternoons  and  also  have  at  their  command  the  whole  of 
Saturday  morning.  This  opens  a  line  opportunity  for  teachers  who 
may  wish  to  prepare  themselves  in  the  elements  of  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences  to  acquire  by  contact  with  living  masters  in  these 
several  departments,  the  spirit  of  modern  scientific  work  as  well  as- 
its  methods  and  subject  matter.  We  think  all  our  teachers  will  be 
glad  to  know  of  this  liberal  arrangement  on  the  part  of  this  leading 
scientific  school,  and  that  the  good  example  will  be  followed  by 
similar  institutions  in  other  sections. 

p. 


NO  TES  ON  FOREIGN  ED  UCA  TIONAL  EXHIBITS  A  T 

CHICAGO. 

IT  seems  somewhat  misleading  to  speak  of  the  educational  division 
of  the  World’s  Exposition  at  Chicago  since  the  whole  exhibit  might 
properly  be  considered  under  that  head,  nevertheless  the  processes 
and  agencies  of  education  have  their  distinct  part  in  the  vast  collection,, 
and  attract  a  fair  proportion  of  the  general  visitors  and  the  attentive 
study  of  experts.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  there  is 
little  ground  for  the  complaint  of  scattered  and  detached  exhibits  so 
common  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  those  who 
seek  to  make  systematic  study  of  the  material  are  the  more  conscioiis  of 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  distances  by  which  the  educational 
exhibits  of  foreign  countries  are  separated.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
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three  European  countries  whose  systems  possess  deepest  interest  for 
us  are  placed  near  each  other  in  the  South  gallery  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
building. 

France  and  Germany  have  exhibited  as  nations  and  the  installment 
and  arrangement  of  their  material  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
With  Great  Britain  the  case  is  otherwise.  The  School  Board  for  Lon¬ 
don  and  South  Kensington  have  effective  representation,  the  White 
Chapel  craft  school  and  the  University-Extension  Society  have  each  a 
corner.  Beyond  this,  nothing. 

The  French  exhibit  immediately  attracts  the  eye  by  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  the  vestibule  which  leads  to  the  alcoves.  Upon  the  outside  are 
displayed  beautiful  plaster  models  showing  the  art  types  used  in  the 
lycees  and  normal  schools.  On  the  inner  walls  are  fine  photographs  of 
schools,  chiefly  those  of  Lille,  and  conspicuous  among  them  a  black¬ 
board  bearing  this  inscription  in  large  letters:  the  little  children  of 
Lille  salute  their  friends  of  Chicago ;  “  Les  petits  Lillois  saluent  leurs 
amis  de  Chicayo." 

The  French  seem  to  be  complete  masters  of  the  art  of  representing 
systems  and  their  results  by  mural  charts  and  tables,  and  of  utilizing 
wall  panels  for  the  display  of  art  work,  manual  work,  developed  les¬ 
sons,  relief  maps,  illustrated  charts  for  instruction  in  natural  history, 
etc.  Their  charts  and  tables  are  large,  plainly  lettered,  harmoniously 
tinted  and  conspicuously  placed  so  that  “  he  who  runs  may  read.”  In 
addition  to  the  fine  wall  display  there  is  a  large  collection  of  printed 
books,  monographs,  text  books,  reports,  programmes,  diplomas,  offi¬ 
cial  certificates,  manuscript  volumes  of  students’  work  and  examina¬ 
tion  exercises,  models  used  in  art  instruction,  apparatus  for  science 
instruction,  models  of  school  furniture, — nothing  in  fact  seems  to  have 
been  omitted  which  is  essential  to  a  conception  of  the  spirit  and  the 
minute  attention  to  detail  with  which  the  ministry  of  education  works 
out  the  problem  of  a  national  system.  Superior  education  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  publications  of  learned  societies,  selected  works  from 
reference  libraries,  reports  of  scientific  expeditions,  theses  of  learned 
doctors,  and  reports  and  other  documents  of  the  department.  The 
material  pertaining  to  secondary  and  to  primary  instruction  enters 
more  into  the  plans  and  routine  of  class  work.  If  any  criticism  arises 
it  is  perhaps  that  the  quantity  of  material  confuses.  As  to  students’- 
work  no  one  can  complain  that  only  the  best  has  been  shown  for  the 
pupils’  exercise  books  (cahiers)  have  been  taken  just  as  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  day  by  day.  The  same  is  true  also  of  the  sewing,  drawing  and 
manual  work.  * 
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The  Miisee  pedagogiquCf  an  institution  resembling  somewhat  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  exhibits  a  full  set  of  its  publications. 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  principal  works  on  pedagogy  written  by 
French  authors,  the  list  extending  from  Fenelon  and  Rousseau  to  well 
known  living  writers,  such  as  Couipayre  and  Marion.  The  collection 
of  text  books  is  large,  and  school  libraries  are  well  represented.  Of 
all  classes  of  school  work  exhibited,  drawing  and  manual  work,  I  think, 
attract  most  attention.  This  is  natural  considering  the  stage  which 
these  branches  have  reached  in  our  own  country  and  the  conflict  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  them.  The  delicate  finish  and  aesthetic  qual¬ 
ity  so  marked  in  all  the  manufactures  of  France  are  noticeable  also  in 
the  art  work  of  the  schools,  especially  in  the  designs  and  metal  work 
of  the  schools  for  artisans  whose  exhibits  are  quite  as  perfect  in  these 
respects  as  the  beautiful  things  displayed  in  the  French  section  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  building.  The  exhibit  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
includes  a  Paris  trade  school  for  metal  workers  and  the  attendant  was 
eareful  to  tell  us  that  the  school  was  closely  affiliated  to  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishment  which  furnished  master  workmen  to  give  technical 
training.  The  photographs  showed  these  masters  surrounded  by 
groups  of  students,  apprentices  in  reality,  finishing  work  for  the  fac¬ 
tory.  The  close  relation  between  the  schools  and  the  market  evidently 
explains  in  great  measure  the  excellence  of  the  work  produced.  1 
must  not  neglect  to  mention  the  very  complete  exhibits  of  manual 
work  from  the  infant  schools  and  of  needlework,  designs  for  embroi¬ 
dery,  for  infant  clothes,  for  complete  costumes  and  the  lace  and  flower 
work  from  the  schools  for  girls.  What  admirable  industry,  skill  and 
taste  are  here  displayed !  You  can  understand  what  it  leads  to  when 
you  go  into  the  Woman’s  Building  and  gaze  at  the  exquisite  group  of 
figures  costumed  to  show  the  successive  fashions  in  Court  and  full  dress 
from  the  days  of  the  Empire  to  the  present  moment,  or  pore  over  the 
ease  in  which  are  displayed  beautiful  medallion  portraits,  sketche.s  in 
water  colors  and  even  reproductions  of  celebrated  pictures  in  a  style 
of  art  needlework  that  almost  puts  the  painter’s  easel  to  the  blush. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  with  such  a  mass  of  material  before 
him  one  would  require  much  time  to  gain  definite  impressions.  The 
exhibit  of  the  Paris  schools  in  the  French  building  is  more  easily 
studied  in  detail.  This  is  confined  to  the  primary  schools  and  there  is 
space  enough  to  give  each  grade  distinct  showing.  On  the  walls  are 
displayed  the  several  classes  of  manual  work  arranged  grade  by  grade 
while  on  the  tables  beneath  are  bound  volumes  of  the  work  in  other 
branches.  The  closets  beneath  the  tables  are  filled  with  similar  vol¬ 
umes.  The  exhibits  of  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  primaries  fill 
one  large  room  and  those  of  the  higher  primaries  and  public  technical 
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{professional)  schools  a  second.  Finally  in  the  Agricultural  building 
France  has  an  interesting  exhibit  of  her  agricultural  schools,  besides 
wall  charts,  colored  plates,  courses  of  study,  apparatus,  results  of 
experiments,  &c.,  there  are  models  of  experiment  stations  and  model 
farm  buildings  and  implements. 

The  German  exhibit  gives  a  very  complete  view  of  every  phase  of 
educational  work  in  the  empire  excepting  higher  technical  schools, 
such  as  the  Jlerlin  technological,  or  special  schools  such  as  the  Crefield 
weaving  and  dyeing  school  of  which  the  official  statement  says,  no 
adequate  conception  could  be  given  in  the  space.  The  exhibit  of  the 
German  Universities  is  admirably  arranged  though  somewhat  crowded. 
With  the  help  of  the  catalogue  it  can  be  studied  as  fully  as  time  per¬ 
mits.  The  material  is  classified  into  thirty-eight  groups  consisting  of 
books,  graphic  representations,  appliances,  &c.  The  first  group  com¬ 
prises  eighty-one  books  and  monographs,  historical  or  descriptive  in 
their  nature.  Among  these  is  a  volume  to  which  Dr.  Paulsen  of  Ber¬ 
lin  has  contributed  a  chapter  on  the  '‘Character  and  historical  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  German  Universities”  and  Dr.  Conrad,  of  Halle,  a  sta¬ 
tistical  analysis  on  the  lines  of  his  well  known  work,  published  some 
eight  years  ago.  The  present  treatise  brings  his  investigations  down 
to  1892.  Among  the  writers  treating  of  special  lines  of  University 
work,  I  noticed  the  names  of  Wundt  of  Leipsic,  Lexis  and  von  Willa- 
mowitz-Mollendorff  of  Gottingen,  Haupt  of  Halle  and  Kellner  of  Bonn. 
The  second  group  of  the  series  consists  also  of  books  and  pamphlets,  but 
in  this  case  it  is  the  literature  of  the  several  universities,  i.  e.  year  books, 
prospectuses,  statutes,  calendars,  &c.  The  graphic  representations  in 
groups  111  and  IV  include  ground  plans,  fa^*ades,  groups  of  buildings, 
interiors,  class  rooms,  &c. 

Particularly  interesting  are  the  collections  of  autograph  manuscripts, 
pictures  and  busts  of  eminent  professors;  indeed  the  pride  which 
Germany  takes  in  her  great  scholars  and  savants  is  emphasized 
throughout  this  exhibit.  Their  names  are  conspicuously  attached  to 
theses  and  to  results  of  research  and  laboratory  work,  while  by  the 
same  sort  of  individual  recognition  the  ambition  of  students  is  ex¬ 
cited  and  gratified.  As  regards  the  display  of  material  appliances, 
and  the  actual  work  of  students,  the  exhibit  is  naturally  f\jller  on 
the  scientific  than  on  the  humanity  side.  Here  specialists  have  an 
■excellent  opportunity  for  making  comparison  with  our  own  correspond¬ 
ing  equipments  and  results. 

Following  the  University  exhibits  come  the  gymnasia,  real  gymna¬ 
sia  and  high  schools  whose  organization  and  operations  are  shown  by 
means  of  statistical  charts  and  reports,  text-books,  exercises  of 
students,  illustrative  material  and  graphics.  The  technical  high 
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school  of  Hagen  attracts  much  attention  by  its  fine  display  of  draw¬ 
ings  and  wood  and  metal  work  which  show  a  very  high  degree  of 
mechanical  excellence.  We  do  not  attain  such  results  in  our  own 
technical  high  schools  and  what  is  more,  we  profess  not  to  desire 
them.  Construction  as  a  means  of  development  and  not  a  straining 
after  perfect  work  is  our  present  hobby,  time  will  show  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  sound  one.  The  exhibit  of  German  common  schools  (i.  e. 
volks  schools  and  burgher  schools  is  comparatively  small),  but  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  quite  complete  showing  the  entire  course  of  instruction  by 
means  of  text  books  and  pupils’  work.  The  latter  includes  composi¬ 
tions,  mathematical  exercises,  science  work,  drawing,  manual  work,, 
sewing,  etc.  The  mere  cursory  view  of  the  material  cannot  fail  to 
leave  lasting  general  impressions.  The  solidity  of  the  German  school 
work  impresses  you;  the  delicacy  and  finish  of  French  exercises. 
Closer  examination  confirms  these  impressions.  In  the  mathematical 
work,  especially,  this  gives  an  appearance  of  exactness  and  uniformity 
which  accords  well  with  the  subject.  I  noticed  that  problems  were 
always  clearly  stated  by  the  pupil,  the  solution  came  next,  every  part 
of  the  work  being  plainly  marked  and  then  followed  the  analysis.  In 
the  science  lessons  a  similar  precision  was  noticeable,  while  on  the 
contrary  the  compositions  showed  much  freedom  and  spontaneity.  I 
had  not  time  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  German  school  work.  A 
friend  tells  me  that  freedom  and  individuality  are  also  very  noticeable 
in  the  compositions  of  the  German  children.  In  comparison  with 
these  careful  exercises  much  of  our  school  work  seemed  careless  and 
wanting  in  the  precision  which  an  ideal  of  excellence  inspires.  More 
than  anything  else  these  exhibits  impress  you  as  a  reflection  of  na¬ 
tional  characteristics.  You  feel  as  never  before  the  intimate  relation 
that  exists  between  the  social  forms  and  industries  and  the  educational 
system  of  a  people,  and  are  satisfied  that  while  we  have  much  to 
learn  from  them,  it  would  be  idle  for  us  to  attempt  to  imitate  them. 

The  London  School  Board  has  the  unique  honor  of  representing  the 
elementary  school  work  of  England.  This  it  does  however  by  an  ex¬ 
hibit  which  is  confined  to  the  results  of  manual  training.  Moreover 
within  this  limit  the  material  is  special  rather  than  representative,, 
since  manual  work  is  not  common  to  all  the  elementary  schools  and  is 
pursued  in  London  according  to  a  system  special  to  that  city.  The 
work  exhibited  shows  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  in  clay  model¬ 
ling,  drawing  and  construction.  They  begin  with  the  Kindergarten 
and  range  up  to  the  highest  grade  where  the  pupils  may  be  fifteen,  or 
even  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  articles  from  the  infant  schools  con¬ 
sist  of  paper  folding,  pattern  making  with  needle  and  worsted,  bead 
threading,  paper  plaiting,  weaving,  basket  work  and  macrame  work. 
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AVith  the  exception  of  peculiar  excellence  in  the  clay  modelling  this 
part  of  the  collection  differs  little  from  similar  material  shown  by 
other  cities.  The  special  feature  of  the  grades  for  children  from  7  to 
13  years  of  age  is  the  construction  in  card  board.  The  objects  made 
are  cubes,  pyramids  and  prisms  (skeleton  and  solid),  boxes,  trays, 
vases,  toilet  and  tea  sets  very  perfectly  formed  and  neatly  finished. 
Each  of  the  geometrical  forms  is  constructed  out  of  a  single  sheet  of 
card  board,  after  a  working  drawing.  This  is  shown  on  the  sheet  of 
paper  to  which  also  the  finished  form  is  attached.  The  implements 
used  in  fashioning  the  card  board  are  scissors  and  a  broad  knife.  In 
the  opinion  of  so  competent  a  judge  as  Dr.  Woodward  of  St.  Louis,, 
the  series  of  exercises  and  the  material  combined  solve  the  problem  of 
manual  training  for  grades  below  the  high  school.  Paper  folding  ia 
carried  forward  in  this  system  into  the  higher  grades  where  very  com¬ 
plicated  and  beautiful  designs  are  formed  by  this  means.  The  manipu¬ 
lation  of  clay  and  paper  seems  to  react  favorably  upon  the  drawing 
which  shows  much  force  and  freedom.  Colored  designs,  shading  from 
the  cast,  paintings  of  plants  and  flowers  are  the  favorite  subjects. 
There  are  also  specimens  of  wood  work  and  of  brass,  iron  and  copper 
work,  illustrating  the  instruction  given  at  the  special  centres 
mantained  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  London  School  Board  and  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  The  individual  specimens  in 
this  exhibit  are  certainly  far  above  the  usual  achievements  of  pupils 
from  4  to  16  years  of  age.  We  are  assured  that  they  are  the  unaided 
work  of  the  pupils ;  but  this  is  certain  they  are  not  average,  but  select 
specimens. 

A.  T.  s. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  I’nblishers  of  Education  will  send  i>ost- 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewe<i  in  these  columns. 

It  is  with  (treat  pleasure  that  we  open  the  pages  of  Ethics  of  Success,  by 
WHUam  M.  Thayer.  Here  is  a  Reader  for  the  higher  grades  of  schools,  and  it 
iaililllllirably  fitted  for  that  purpose.  This  book  is  an  abridgement  of  that  roas- 
Bi44fil»obIe  volume.  Success  and  its  Achievers, — a  book  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  read  by  every  youth  the  world  over.  Here  are  444  pages  of  continu¬ 
ous  instruction  and  inspiration.  Mr.  Thayer  does  not  deal  with  mythical 
heroes  and  far  away  times,  but  with  flesh  and  blood  men  and  women  who 
come  close  home  to  our  every  day  life  and  business  affairs.  He  possesses  a 
rare  gift  for  gathering  the  valuable  facta  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
reached  the  heights  and  won  the  prizes  in  many  vocations  and  professions,. 
The  men  and  women  who  have  led  the  race  onward  and  upward ;  the  benefac¬ 
tors  of  the  race.  It  is  a  mental  tonic  to  read  in  this  book  bow  they  used  their 
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time  and  talents;  how  they  won  in  the  battle  of  life.  If  the  youth  of  America 
shall  make  a  study  of  this  inspiring;  book  during  the  next  decade  it  will 
quicken  sluggish  natures,  arouse  dormant  talents  and  lead  them  on  to  grander 
achievements,  and  to  the  truest,  highest  success.  The  moral  teaching  of  the 
book  is  very  pure  and  high;  it  is  what  many  have  been  demanding,  but  could  not 
find.  We  need  such  a  book  in  all  our  schools,  and  at  once.  It  will  build  robust 
character.  And  that  is  the  highest,  best  result  that  any  teacher  or  book  can 
help  a  scholar  to  attain.  Prin.  A.  G.  Boyden  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal 
School  furnishes  an  excellent  introduction,  and  yet  it  seems  almost  superfluous 
in  the  case  of  an  author  of  such  long  standing  and  high  ability  as  Rev.  Wm.  M. 
Thayer  of  Franklin.  The  book  is  put  up  in  good  shape  by  the  Publishers:  A. 
M.  Thayer  A  Co.,  Boston. 

We  have  examined  with  great  delight  Glimpses  of  the  World,  a  very 
valuable  as  well  as  beautiful  portfolio  of  large  page  photographs  of  all  the  fine 
buildings  of  Europe  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  been  prepared 
under  the  careful  direction  of  John  L.  Stoddard,  the  famous  traveller  and 
lecturer.  For  one  who  is  not  able  to  go  abroad  this  surpasses  anything  we 
have  ever  seen  for  clear,  full  representations  of  world-renowned  buildings, 
scenery,  pictures,  statuary  and  the  like.  A  brief,  comprehensive  description  is 
at  the  foot  of  each  view.  Published  by  J.  A.  Hill  A  Co.,  44  E.  14th  St.,  New 
York. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  has  written  a  great  many  excellent  things.  But  in  all 
his  writings  there  is  nothing  which  so  stirs  the  hearts  of  all  good  citizens  as 
The  Man  Without  A  Country.  What  a  touching,  thrilling  tale  this  of 
Lieut.  Philip  Nolan,  who  for  fifty-five  years  on  the  sea,  did  not  see  nor  hear  of 
the  country  he  had  cursed  in  boyish  anger.  This  story,  written  in  186J,  amid 
the  fierce  heat  of  war,  carries  its  own  moral  and  powerful  lesson  of  patriotism 
now.  Every  boy  in  America  should  read  it.  Published  by  J.  Stilman  Smith 
A  Co.,  .3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston. 

Cap  and  Gown  is  a  charming  little  book  of  College  Verse,  chosen  by  Joseph 
La  Roy  Harrison.  The  compiler  well  says:  “College  Verse  has  a  certain 
individuality  peculiar  to  itself.’'  He  must  be  a  tough  hearted  old  cynic,  who 
does  not  find  delight  in  these  rolicking  and  soul  stirring  effusions.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  hope  and  light  and  warm,  fresh  love,  in  these  verses.  The  sunlight 
is  on  the  foreheads  of  the  writers,  and  gladness  fills  their  joyous  hearts  all  un¬ 
knowing  of  the  cares  and  troubles  of  future  years.  These  poems  are  the  produc. 
tion  of  121  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  supposed  to  be  all  undergraduates.  Here 
love  and  fun  hold  happy  revelry.  There  is  a  warmth  and  freshness  about  these 
verses  that  carries  one  back  to  the  old,  joyous  college  days.  Many  .qf,  them 
possess  real  merit  and  deserve  to  live.  The  publishers  have  done  their^.%^t  ad¬ 
mirably;  flowery  covers,  all  gilt  edges.  It  is  a  lovely  book  and  has  a  mission  for 
bright  eyes  and  happy  hearts  everywhere.  Published  by  the  Joseph  Knight 
•Co.,  Boston. 

In  the  series  of  Classics  for  Children,  we  have  a  pretty  edition  of  Don 
•Quixote  arranged  and  edited  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  Mabel  F.  Wheaton. 
In  clear,  clean  type,  we  have  this  classic  story  purified  of  everything  objectiona¬ 
ble  and  put  at  a  reasonable  price  within  the  reach  of  all.  Such  books  as  those 
of  this  series  should  be  found  in  every  school.  Boston:  Ginn  A  Co. 
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Phillips  Brooks  in  Boston  is  an  admirable  little  book  containinf;  brief 
editorial  estimates  of  the  great  preacher,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  by  M.. 
C.  Ayres,  editor  of  the  Bonton  Dally  Advertiser.  Mr.  Ayres,  himself  a  clergy¬ 
man,  writes  with  skill  and  grace  and  profound  fellow-feeling.  He  enters  deeply 
and  lovingly  into  the  thought  of  Dr.  Brooks;  and  his  estimates,  while  full  of 
reverent  admiration,  and  keen  intellectual  and  spiritual  appreciation,  ar& 
remarkably  cogent  and  discriminating.  These  twenty-six  tributes  are  brief, 
crisp  and  sound.  They  make  excellent  reading  and  carry  conviction  to  all 
thoughtful  readers.  It  was  a  happy  idea  and  well  executed.  These  esti¬ 
mates  deserve  this  more  permanent  book  form  and  a  wider  constituency  of 
readers.  President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth,  furnishes  an  interesting  and  appre¬ 
ciative  introduction.  Published  by  George  H.  Ellis,  Boston. 

Houghton,  Miffiin  <&  Co.  publish  The  Riverside  Song  Book,  a  large  and 
admirable  collection  of  patriotic  and  well-known  songs,  selected  and  arranged 
by  Prin.  W.  M.  Lawrence  and  Supervisor  O.  Blackman,  of  Chicago.  Price  SOc- 
in  paper,  and  40c.  in  boards,  net. 

A  primer  of  over  two  hundred  pages  has  a  formidable  appearance,  and 
when  it  is  captioned  with  the  statement  that  it  “  is  designed  to  serve  as  the  sole 
text-book  in  reading  required  by  a  pupil,  when  he  has  mastered  it  he  is  ready 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  world’s  literature  in  the  English  tongue,”  wo 
are  surprised  and  somewhat  astonished.  However,  the  claim  is  fairly  made 
good.  The  page  is  small,  the  print  is  large,  the  illustrations  are  many,  and  the 
sentences  and  stories  and  verses  are  admirably  selected.  The  Riverside 
Primer  and  Reader  strikes  out  on  a  new  line,  and  it  is  a  sensible,  practical 
and  practicable  text-book  in  reading.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Mr.  I.  H.  B.  Spiers,  of  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,*  Philadelphia,  has 
edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  Beaumarchais’  Le  Barrier  de  Seville. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  modern  French  plays,  and  is  justly  held  iu 
high  esteem.  Heath’s  Modern  Language  series.  Price,  2*5  cents. 

Emma  Lee  Benedict  has  arranged  some  of  her  verses,  about  fifty  in  all,  and 
they  are  published  under  the  title  of  Pieces  to  Speak.  Most  of  the  verses- 
are  pretty,  having  a  pleasant  jingle  and  rhythm,  but  they  have  little  excuse  for 
having  been  written.  These  are  not  “pieces  to  speak”  worth  the  learning; 
any  child  old  enough  to  learn  these  verses  had  better  employ  his  mind  in  learn¬ 
ing  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  our  great  poets.  There  is  plenty  of  good 
material  to  be  found  in  the  poems  of  Lowell,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Longfellow, 
not  to  mention  more,  and  teachers  should  cull  from  these  poets  verses  which 
their  pupils  should  learn  and  recite.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  Price,  50  cents. 

Tratado  di  Derecho  Politico,  by  Adolfo  Posada,  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oviedo,  is  a  work  in  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  just  published, 
and  treats  of  the  theory  of  the  state.  The  second  volume  will  consider  the 
state  as  found  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  The  author 
is  a  profound  student,  a  close  reasoner,  and  has  a  firm  grasp  on  the  principlea 
underlying  the  subject.  Madrid:  Yictoriano  Suarez. 

The  Commonwealth  Society,  Boston,  publishes  an  interesting  and  novel  study 
of  social  problems  and  their  solution,  by  Morrison  I.  Swift,  under  the  title  A 
League  of  Justice,  advocating  the  right  to  rob  robbers, — the  robbers  being 
soulless  corporations. 
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President  £.  Benjamin  Andrews  of  Brown  University,  has  translated  Johann 
Gustav  Droysen’s  Outline  of  the  Principles  of  History.  This  work  has 
long  had  a  high  place  in  Germany,  and  stands  to-day  unrivalled  as  a  work  of 
close  reasoning  and  philosophic  exposition.  Its  translation  is  timely  and  to  be 
welcomed.  To  the  work  is  prefixed  Dr.  Kruger's  Biographical  Sketch  of 
Droyseu,  a  most  valuable  note  to  the  book.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

In  view  of  the  recent  investment  of  American  capital  in  Nova  Scotia  coal 
mines,  and  of  the  growing  popularity  of  that  cool,  comfortable  country  as  a 
summer  resort,  it  will  interest  many  to  know  that  a  most  excellent  Map  of 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  incluihno  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  is 
published  by  A.  and  W.  Mackinlay,  of  Granville  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S.  The 
map  is  compiled  from  actual  and  recent  surveys  and  gives  the  rail  roads, 
common  roads,  telegraph  lines,  Post  Offices,  ports  of  entry,  mining  areas,  etc. 
On  strongly  bound  muslin,  with  handsome  covers,  $2.50,  paper  50  cents.  It 
can  be  ordered  from  the  Education  office,  or  direct  from  Publisher. 

A  book  with  a  mission,  and  one  which  fultHs  its  mission  with  strength  and 
grace,  is  furnished  by  the  Rev.  David  Nelson  Beach,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
The  Newer  Religious  Thinking.  Mr.  Beach  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  a 
large  class  of  bright,  independent  but  scholarly  and  reverent  young  men  who, 
while  brought  up  in  an  older  school  of  theological  thought,  have  yet  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  present  age  of  evolution  and  progress  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
discern  new  light,  and  to  grasp  new  truth,  w'hile  still  holding  to  what  is  ger¬ 
minal  and  essential  in  the  older  systems.  He  sets  his  work  before  us  in  his 
preface  in  its  proper  light,  showing  that  the  newer  religious  thinking  is  not  his 
or  any  man’s,  but  rather  a  world  movement  and  the  descendant  of  world  move¬ 
ments  older  than  Abraham.  Theological  thinking  is  thus  brought  at  once  up¬ 
on  the  same  plane  as  thought  in  other  lines,  and  put  upon  a  truly  scientific 
basis.  The  author  then  goes  on  to  describe  some  characteristics  of  that  school 
of  thought  which  has  gained  for  itself  the  various  names  of  “  The  New  Theol- 
ogy,”  “  The  Newer  Religious  Thinking,”  etc.,  showing  its  hunger  after  God, 
its  passion  for  men,  its  thought  of  nature,  history,  life,  the  Bible,  and  Christ. 
While  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  will  hardly  be  accepted  by  minds  which 
are  essentially  conservative,  yet  noue  can  fail  to  admire  the  sweet  and  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit  which  pervades  this  book.  It  is  one  which  will  be  read— must  be 
read — by  everyone,  whatever  his  shade  of  belief,  who  would  keep  up  with  the 
movement  of  thought  in  this  busy,  stirring,  fermenting  age.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  characterizing  it  as  a  great  work  that  will  make  its  mark  on 
the  thinking  world  and  contribute  to  the  legitimate  evolution  of  the  newer  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  which  it  treats.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Price  $1.25. 

El  Nuevo  Mundo  is  the  title  of  a  poem  by  Louis  James  Block  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Block  is  a  wooer  of  the  muses  and  has  gained  their  favor  and  gracious 
benison.  He  is  a  genuine  poet  with  ali  the  fancies  and  fine  feelings  that 
control  the  poet’s  brain.  His  earlier  volume  of  dramatic  sketches  and  poems 
met  with  a  prompt  acceptance  on  its  appearance,  and  prepared  those  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  true  poetry  for  the  subsequent  utterances  of  Mr.  Biock.  This  new 
poem  is  a  pertinent  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  day  and  of  the  oc¬ 
casion.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the  old  world,  the 
second  of  the  man,  the  third  of  the  deed,  and  the  fourth  of  the  new  world. 
The  stanzas  are  virile,  melodious,  imaginative,  and  are  full  of  poetic  fire. 
Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 
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Mr.  Eugene  Parsons  has  issued  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  pam¬ 
phlet,  Tenxyson’s  Life  and  Foetpy,  and  Mistakes  Concerning  Tennyson.  The 
author  corrects  many  popular  errors  regarding  Tennyson  and  his  works,  gives 
a  memoir  of  the  poet  with  correct  date  of  the  issue  of  his  poems,  and  a  bib¬ 
liography  of  Tennyson.  The  pamphlet  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  full  works 
of  Tennyson.  Chicago:  Eugene  Parsons,  43  Bryant  Ave.  Price  2>  cents. 

Stories  From  Waverley,  by  H.  Gassiat  (Mrs.  Alfred  Barton),  consists  of 
the  stories  of  Ivanhoe,  The  Monastery,  The  Abbot,  Quentin  Durward,  Rob 
Roy,  and  the  Talisman.  The  tales  are  much  condensed,  but  they  lose  none  of 
their  force  or  beauty.  They  are  admirably  suited  for  supplementary  reading 
in  school  and  for  home  use.  New  York:  Macmillan  <ft  Co.  Price  50  cents. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Clark's  manual  of  Arithmetic  under  the  title  of  The  Analytic 
Te.\cueb.s'  Aid  in  Aritu.metic  is  not  a  text-book  in  arithmetic,  but  an  aid  to 
teachers  or  those  preparing  to  teach.  It  consists  of  1000  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  systematically  arranged,  containing  an  analytical  outline  of  the  subject, 
concise  definitions  of  all  technical  terms,  model  solutions  of  numerous 
problems,  and  notes  on  teaching.  The  questions  are  concisely  put,  and  include 
all  queries  that  arise  in  studying  or  teaching  arithmetic.  The  replies  are  made 
to  fit  the  questions  and  are  comprehensive  and  exhaustive.  To  teachers  and 
to  those  preparing  for  examinations  the  book  will  prove  of  exceptional  value. 
It  is  handy,  exact  and  intensely  practical.  Lebanon,  Ohio:  C.  K.  Hamilton 
&  Co.  Price  75  cents. 

Volume  IV  of  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  contains  be¬ 
sides  the  notes  and  indexes,  eight  essays  on  subjects  immediately  connected  with 
the  science  of  philology.  The  first  essay  of  60  pages  treats  of  the  Tibia  and  is 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  wind  instruments  of  the  ancients.  Other  subjects 
of  the  volume  are,  the  tragedy  of  Rhesus;  Accentual  Rhythm  in  Latin;  Latin 
Etymologies;  Omission  of  the  Subject— Accusative  of  the  Infinitive  iu  Ovid, 
etc.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Expert  Calculator,  a  complete  compendium  of  short  cuts  in  figures 
and  useful  business  information,  by  John  D.  Haney,  B.  S.,  is  just  what  its  name 
implies  and  will  be  found  helpful  and  time-saving  iu  its  suggestions  by  both 
business  men  and  teachers.  New  York,  Excelsior  Publishing  House,  29  &  31 
Beekman  St.  Price,  .50  cents. 

Classic  Myths  In  English  Literature,  edited  by  Charles  Mills  Gayley, 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  California. 
This  work  is  based  on  Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable,  being  practically  a  revision  and 
rearrangement  of  that  work  adapting  it  for  the  practical  use  of  the  school  room. 
The  editor  gives  an  interpretative  and  illustrative  commentary  in  which  may 
be  found  an  explanation  of  textual  difliculties,  an  exposition  of  the  myth  in 
view,  an  indication  of  certain  additional  poems  or  verses  that  illustrate  it,  and 
finally  special  mention  of  a  few  masterpieces  of  sculpture  or  painting  that 
relate  to  the  subject.  This  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  requirement  by  the 
Academic  Council  of  the  University  of  California  of  the  subject  of  Classical 
Mythology  in  its  relation  to  English  Literature  as  a  part  of  the  entrance  exam¬ 
ination.  The  work  of  the  editor  has  been  painstakingly  done  and  a  book  pro¬ 
duced  which  will  find  its  way  into  many  schools.  Boston:  Oinn  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.6.5. 
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PERIODICALS. 

The  leadine  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August  is  by  Professor 
N.  S.  Sbalerof  Harvard  University  on  the  Relations  of  Academic  and  Technical 
Instruction.  The  author  seeks  to  show  that  the  Technical  school  can  do  the 
be»t  for  its  pupils  only  as  it  is  a  part  of  a  university.  The  article  is  to  be 
followed  in  the  ^ptember  number  by  another  on  The  Technical  School  and  the 
University,  by  General  Francis  A.  Walker  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology. - A  notable  discussion  of  “The  Financial  Situation”  appears  in 

the  August  number  of  the  North  American  Review,  which,  with  two  articles 
on  “The  Coming  Extra  Session,”  will  make  it  an  interesting  number  to  all 

who  are  interested  in  the  business  and  political  worlds. - The  Review  of 

Reviews  grows  stronger  and  better  with  each  number.  Twelve  emin  ent 
professors  of  political  economy  give  in  the  August  number  brief  communi¬ 
cations  on  the  monetary  situation.  An  article  of  fascinating  interest  on  the 
career  of  the  late  Senator  Leland  Stanford  is  by  the  editor  of  the  Review,  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  gives  a  timely  sketch  of  the  late  Admiral 

Tryon  and  of  the  “Victoria”  disaster. - The  University  Extension  World 

began  its  second  volume  with  the  July  number.  Its  form  is  improved  and  is 

full  of  articles  of  great  interest  to  educators. - Lifpincott’s  Magazine 

for  August  is  an  attractive  number,  sustaining  the  high  reputation  of  this  well 
known  magazine.  Mr.  Robert  Barr  contributes  the  complete  novel, — a  tale  of 
the  Fenian  invasion  of  Canada  in  1871;  the  Athletic  Series  is  continued  in  an 
article  on  “The  National  Game,”  by  Noiton  B.  Young.  Julian  Hawthorne 
contributes  an  article  describing  some  of  the  statuary  and  other  attractions  at 

the  Columbian  Exposition. - We  have  received  the  Second  Annual  Report 

OF  THE  Trustees  OF  Public  Reservations,  of  Massachusetts,  an  organization 
of  persons  interested  in  the  preservation  of  places  of  historical  interest  or 
remarkable  natural  beauty,  which  for  any  reason  should  be  withdrawn  from 
private  ownership,  preserved  from  barm  and  opened  to  the  public.  The  Report 

shows  a  strong  society  actively  engaged  in  this  laudable  undertaking. - The 

Prospecti  8  OF  the  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  in  course  of  publication  by  the 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  of  New  Toik,  shows  that  a  notable  addition  is 
soon  to  be  made  to  our  lexicographical  resources.  The  work  has  been  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  several  years,  in  the  hands  of  two  hundred  specialists,  and  will  cost, 
before  publication,  over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  Special  features  of  this  great 
work  will  be  described  later.  We  have  remarked  only  one,  which  will  be,  we 
think,  a  great  convenience  to  the  ayerage  reader.  The  grouping  of  the  various 
definitions  of  each  word  immediately  under  the  word  itself,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  derivations,  etc.,  which  are  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  descriptive 
matter  under  each  word.  The  work  is  endorsed  by  all  the  highest  authorities. 
— Too  much  care  cannot  be  exeicised  to  secure  in  the  school  room  scientific 
and  common  sense  conditions  of  healthful  and  symmetrical  bodily  development 
of  the  pupils;  and  nothing  contributes  more  to  this  end  than  proper  desk,  and 
seating  arrangements.  Dr.  C'bas.  L.  Scudder  in  a  special  report  to  the  Boston 
School  Committee  calls  attention  to  this  subject,  and  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  nearly  20  per  cent  tf  the  girls  in  grammar  grades  are  decidedly 
round  shouldered,  because  compelled  by  the  desk  and  chair  to  assume  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  shoulders  pushed  forward  and  the  head  supported  on  the  elbows 
and  hands.  Parents  rarely  think  much  about  these  things,  but  they  ought  to 
take  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  bealtti  of  their  children  in 
the  school  room.  Dr.  Scudder  recommends  very  highly  the  Chandler  Adjustable 
Chair  and  Desk  which  is  accurately  adjusted  to  the  sitting  height  of  the  child, 
with  foot-rests  attached  to  the  desk  providing  for  the  difference  in  the  length 
of  leg.  If  the  right  appliances  are  attainable,  every  school  house  ought  to  have 
them,  and  we  conceive  that  there  is  no  better  time  for  parents  and  committees 
to  interest  themselves  in  this  important  subject,  than  now  in  the  Autumn 
when  the  children  are  leaving  the  free  life  of  the  vacation  season  for  the  con¬ 
finement  of  another  year  of  study  in  the  school  room. 


